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One of the joys of Buick ownership is that 
you pay no premium for Buick prestige. 


oe 


j Buick gratifies its owner’s highest desires 
without taxing his purse—permits him to 
save without depriving him of any luxury. 


nies 


Of what other car can this be truthfully 
said? In what other car will you find the 
beauty of Buick bodies by Fisher—the com- 
fort of Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers—and the vibrationless perform- 
ance of Buick’s valve-in-head six-cylinder 
engine—without paying considerably more 
than the Buick price? 
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Ownership of a Buick is not only a mark of 
good taste. It is also a mark of good business 
judgment. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


New York Branches : Broadway at 55th St., Broadway 
at 230th St. Brooklyn Branches: Flatbush at 8th Ave., 
Atlantic at Grand Ave. Newark Branch: 497 Broad St. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT+BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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fi. Altman & On. Fifth Avenue, New York City 





**As-they-fall” designs in necklaces and 


ANGLES and matching bracelets—of silvered, 
TRI ANGLES gilded or silvery and gilded 


metal combined 
© FIRST FLOOR 
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E The Greatest Sporting Goods ' 
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Store in the World 5 


Putting on Dog! 


0 ron amount of dog a dog puts on depends 
on what you put on the dog. 

The well-dressed dog cares nothing for the 
derisive glances of the gaucher element. . . he 
is right, and he looks it. 

Next week is the dog classic at Madison 
Square Garden . . . where dogs of all breeds, all 
colors, all ages and all nations will compete for 
first honors — the “Best in the Show” ribbon. 


To have a Pekin-ese’s chance, each entry must 
go before the judge in the pink of condition . . . 
and correctly dressed. 

Almost needless to say, we have a most com- 
plete Dog Department, where everything to 
smartly and correctly outfit any dog is to be 
found ..soaps... grooming kits... harness... 
leads . . . yes, literally everything for His 
Majesty, the Pup. 


A Dog’s Life 


Health or Disease 


Puppyhood 


Lactol—the great puppy food » Nurs- 
ing Bottles and F ting Spoons + 
Baby “Kat Nips” to play with » Rub- 
ber Balls » Rubber Sees and Rings 


Kennel 


Spratt’s Foods » Bennett's Milk Bone 
r Ken-l Ration * Kennel Chains 


Hunting Field 
Collars and Leads + Spike Collars - 
Hound eg ee * Dog Control - 
Thunderer Whistles » Chains » Dog 
Whips 
Travel 
Backus Crates » Anderson Crates + 
Wicker Carrying Crates » Fibre Carry- 
ing Bags 
Show Ring 

Slip Show Leads —leather and cord 
Collars — suitable for every need * 


Bench Chains ” Brushes * Strippin 
Gloves » Stripping Knives » Chal 


Sherley’s English Remedies » Del 
Creo Remedies * Anderson’s Disto 
Tonic » Kurmange + Kal-fos 


About Town 


House Breaking Baskets » Floor Rugs 
, Blankets and Sweaters » Harness + 
Muzzles — wire and leather » Do 
Cushions and Mats + Drinking cal 
Food Dishes 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL CROSSES 
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MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 


THE BOULEVARD 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 


FEBRUARY 10, THROUGH SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
The midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless 
another day is specified. E. and W. mean 
East and West of Broadway. Theatrical of- 
ferings are listed alphabetically in each of 
the two following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Anpv So to Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Mr. 
Pepys is finally tamed by Mrs. Pepys. 
Tue Basy Cycitone: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. 
Mat. Thurs. Closing Sat., Feb. 18.)—A lot 
of funny stuff about a Pekinese. With 

Grant Mitchell. 

BEHOLD, THE BripeEGroom: (Cort, 48, E.)— 
The tragedy of a wealthy and gay young 
woman who did not stay good enough for 
the Right Man. With Judith Anderson. 

Broapway: (Century, Cent. Pk. W. at 62. 
Closing Sat., Feb. 11.)—Last season’s popu- 
lar comedy-melodrama. 

BurLEsQguE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—The footlights of burlesque illumine a 
troubled romance. 

CAPONSACCHI: (Hampden’s, B’way above 62.) 
—Walter Hampden in a revival of this 
splendid adaptation of Browning’s “The 
Ring and the Book.” 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—‘“‘La Locandiera” (Fri., Feb. 10)— 
Furay business by our forefathers. .. . 
“The Master Builder” (Sat. Mat., Feb. 11) 
—Ibsen and Eva Le Gallienne. . . . “In- 
heritors” (Sat. and Wed. Eves., Feb. 11 
and 15)—A drama of American life. 
. . “The First Stone” (Mon. and Sat. 
Eves., Feb. 13 and 18)—A drama of New 
England life and morals. . : . “The Good 
Hope” (Tues., Feb. 14)—A Dutch tragedy 
of the sea... . “The Cradle Song” (Wed. 
Mat. and Thurs. Eve., Feb. 15 and 16)— 
Smiles through the tears. . . . “John Ga- 
briel Borkman” (Fri., Feb. 17)—Another 
Ibsen revival. . . . “The Three Sisters’ 
(Sat. Mat., Feb. 18)—Russians let their 
emotions run riot. 

Cock Rosin: (48th Street, 48, E.)—An 
amusing mystery play about a murder in a 
troupe of amateur actors. 

Tue CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Naughty but funny doings in the French 
Embassy at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone 
and Mary Nash. 

CogueTTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—True 
love founders on the rocks of Southern 
honor. With Helen Hayes and Elliot Cabot. 

Diversion: (49th Street, 49, W.)—Out- 
spoken and unleavened tragedy of a young 
man who mistakes sex passion for love. 

Tue Doctor’s Diremma: (Guild, 52, W. 
2:20 and 8:20 p.m. Mat. Thurs. Not 
played Fri. and Sat., Feb. 10 and 11, while 
“Marco Millions,” with which it alternates 
weekly, takes the stage.)—Alfred Lunt in 
an excellent production of Shaw’s occasion- 
ally gruesome comedy of the medicos. 

Dracuta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—Bram Stoker’s 
novel of vampires effectively staged. 

EscaPre: (Booth, 45, W.)—Galsworthy pre- 
sents a delicate problem dealing with the 
return of an escaping criminal. With Leslie 
Howard. 

INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A gentleman endeavors, almost success- 
aw to cover the traces of another’s mur- 
er. 

Marco Mittions: (Guild, 52, W. Performan- 
ces Fri. and Sat., Feb. 10 and 11, and 
then off until week of Feb. 20, while 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” with which it 
alternates weekly, takes its place.)— 
O’Neill’s satire of Marco Polo, dressed into 


a gorgeous spectacle by the Theatre Guild. 
With Alfred Lunt. 

Tue MercHANT OF VENICE: (Broadhurst, 
44, W.)-——A fine portrayal of Shylock by 
George Arliss in a well-balanced production. 

Parts Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—To be 
seen by all who contemplate marriage or 
divorce, or both. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 
p.M.)—The trials and tribulations of negro 
life, by the Theatre Guild. 

Tue Racket: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—An 
exciting melodrama of corruption erupting 
in a Chicago police station. 

Tue Royat Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)— 





The private life of a family of great actors 
in absorbing detail. 

SatvaTion : (Empire, B’way at 40.)—A lady 
revivalist’s childlike faith is shattered by 
her worldly promoters in a play which com- 
bines pity and comedy rather jerkily. With 
Pauline Lord. 

THe SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin 
Beck, 8 Ave. at 45.)—A ramshackle — 
edy of vaudeville folk made uproarious by 
the Gleasons. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:15; intermission for 
dinner at 7 :40.)—O’Neill’s ambitious and 
much-debated nine-act play, in which the 
characters speak their thoughts as well as 
their speeches. With Lynn Fontanne. 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
E. Mats. Thurs., Fri., and Sat. Not played 
Mon.)—Shakespeare’s farce in modern 
dress. With Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis. 

Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—A courtroom mystery play well put 
together. With Ann Harding and Rex 
Cherryman. 

Note: Harry Lauder is still amusing, and ap- 
pears at 10 p.m. (matinées at 4). The 
vaudeville preceding him is worth missing. 
Knickerbocker, B’way at 38. Mats. Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. 


WITH MUSIC 


Artists’ AND Mopets: (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. Mat. Tues. 8:25 p.m.)—A 
new version of this revue. With Florence 
Moore, Jack Pearl, and Ted Lewis. 
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A ConneEcTIcuT YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—Slang and jazz in King Arthur’s 
court. From.Mark Twain’s story. 

Detmar’s Revers: (Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
p.M.)—A good revue that is almost bur- 
lesque. 

Tue Five O’Crocx Giri: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—Mary Eaton and Oscar Shaw in a 
very smart musical comedy. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—The Astaires, 
Victor Moore, and music by Gershwin. 
GotpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 
53.)—A large operetta with East Africa as 

a background. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—Mary 
Lawlor and Inez Courtney in a rousing 
musical comedy about college. 

Hit tHe Decx! (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—Louise Groody in a splendid mu- 
sical adaptation of “Shore Leave.” 

Lovety Lavy: (Harris, 42, W.)—Edna Lee- 
dom in a pleasant and amusing musical 
comedy of the bedroom variety. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—Ed 
Wynn cheerfully assumes the burden of a 
show which needs him. 

Tue Merry Matones: (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 
—George M. Cohan in his own musical 
comedy. 

My Maryann: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 
Mat. Thurs.)—Barbara_ Frietchie in an 
operetta about the Civil War. 

Tue Optimists: (Century Roof, Cent. Pk. 
W. at 62. Mat. Thurs. 2:40 and 8:45 p.m.) 
—An intimate revue so slight as to seem 
almost impromptu. With George Hassell 
and Luella Gear. 

Rio Rita: (Lyric, 42, W.)—Ada May and 
Bert Wheeler in a large and lavish comedy 
of last season’s vintage. 

RosaLie: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—An 
elaborate musical diversion glorying in 
Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue. 

Sue’s My Basy: (Globe, B’way at 46.)— 
A pleasant score, some good dancing, and 
Beatrice Lillie. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A superb musical play, from 
Edna Ferber’s novel. With Jerome Kern’s 
music. 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Will 
Mahoney splendid in an ordinary musical 
show. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concert—‘Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Quality 
not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


* Better dress, but not obligatory. 

THe AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—A Parisian 
night club in the quarters of the old Per- 
roquet de Paris. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—This sea- 
son’s débutantes in a strictly Park Avenue 
atmosphere. * 

BarRNEY’s, 85 W. 3.—Noisy but good fun. 

Cuez Fiorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris and her colored entertainers. A bit 
rough. 

Crus Lipo. 7 Ave. at 52.—Fowler and Ta- 
mara dancing for a smart after-theatre 
crowd.* 

Crus Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—Moss and Fon- 
tana and the Johnstons are at this favorite 
standby. 

Crus MontMartRE, B’way at 50.—A pleasant 
country-club atmosphere and Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra.* 

Crus Ricuman, 157 W. 56.—Which is really 
George Olsen’s—and better than ever.* 

HeicH-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Rudy Vallee’s Yale 
Collegians are at Don Dickerman’s new 
club.* 

(Continued on page 6) 
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‘ Loves things, distracting influences, up- 
s set the best of players. Mr. West is hunting 

1 for an elusive ash tray when he should be watching 

his partner’s discard. Miss East, sitting in her own 
shadow, and too vain to wear glasses, mistakes a heart 
tr for a diamond. Mrs. South, the hostess, leads up to an ace 
queen in the dummy while wondering when her antique chair 

is going to collapse under Mr. North... Little things, but how dis- 
n astrous! So the first rule for good bridge is good bridge equipment— 

if selected at McCreery’s. Colorful lacquer tables that stand firmly on all four 
legs. Comfortable, sturdy chairs that transform an unwilling Fourth into a 
bridge enthusiast. Adjustable bridge lamps that shed light impartially on the just 
f and the unjust. Conveniently plentiful ash 

stands. And, of course, fresh smooth decks 


4 of cards...Clever and original prizes,too, act James McCreery & Co. 


as a spur to good bridge, even among friends! 


e FIFTH AVENUE AND 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ON IE SOCVOC AION 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Formal dress re- 
quired in a collegiate atmosphere. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Chez Helen Morgan 
has re-opened in the 300 Club, 151 W. 54. 

. Ben ee grocers in his own Club 
Intime, 159 W. . . . Durante, Clayton, 
and Jackson are pack at the Parody Club, 
48, W. of B’way. . Texas Guinan is now 
at the Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way.... 
The Jungle Room, 201 W. 52, is open 
again. 

GREENWICH ViLLaGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9, Chico’s, 245 Sullivan, and Mori’s, 
114 Bleecker, are informal, inexpensive, and 
all that. 

HarLteM—Barron’s .Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s, across the street; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 129; 
and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among 
the best. Go late and do not dress. 

Russ1an ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way at 
53; Katinka, 109 W. 49; and Yar (formal 
dress required), 9 E. 54, are worth trying. 
Best Saturday nights. 

Note: The address of the Embassy Club is 

$1 &.. $7. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 3. Titles 
are listed alphabetically.) 

Cuicaco: (Gaiety, B’way at 46. Closing Fri., 
Feb. 10.)—A movie made from the play, 
with very little change. 

Drums oF Love: (Liberty, 42, W.)—Paolo 
and Francesca transferred to South Amer- 
ica by D. W. Griffith. 

Tue Enemy: (Astor, B’way at 45. 2:45 and 
8:45 p.m.)—Repetitious, but with moments 
of power. 

FirtH AVENUE PLayHousE: (5 Ave. at 12. 
Feb. 11-17, inclusive. Performances from 
2 p.m. daily.) —‘‘Moana’”—Robert Flaherty’s 
picture of the South Seas; and “Grass’”— 
The pictorial record of a tribal migration. 

Tue Jazz Sincer: (Warner’s, B’way at 52. 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—A dull movie, but 
Al Jolson splendid on the Vitaphone. 

Srmpa: (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50.)—The 
Johnsons’ fine film of animal life in Darkest 
Africa. 

Tue Stupent Prince: (Lexington, Lexing- 
ton at 51. Sat., Feb. 18. Performances from 
1:20 P.M. )—The last part is ordinary, but 
the first half is charming. 

West Point: (Plaza, Madison at 59. Sat., 
Feb. 18. Performances from 1 p.m.)—Wil- 
liam Haines as a smart boy at the Military 
Academy. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Wonder- 
ful photography of war in the air, but a 
silly story. 

The following, if you run across them, 
are also recommended: ‘The Circus’; ‘The 
Dove”; “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”; “Man, 
Woman, and Sin’; “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy”; and “The Wizard.”’ 


ART 


AmBassApors—Mexican paintings, under 
auspices of Government: Art Center, 65 
E. 56. Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays. 

ARCHITECTURAL LeaGuE Exuisit—Annual 
exposition: Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57. 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 8 to 10 P.M. 
weekdays; Sun., 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 

CaRNEGIE—Annual hodge-podge of the world’s 
painters, first shown at Pittsburgh, and now 
on a visit to the Brooklyn Museum. Open 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sun., 2 to 6 P.M. 

Cu1r1co—Mad modern, first time here (Clos- 
ing Sat., Feb. 11) : Valentine Gallery, 43 E. 
57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Decas—Drawings of the master tub and dance 
man: Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Drawincs—Excellent examples of Forain, 
McBey, etc. (Closing Sat., Feb. 18): Fred- 
erick Keppel, 16 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 
P.M. weekdays. 

EnGLisH CiLassics—Gainsborough, Raeburn, 
and Hoppner (Closing Thurs., Feb. 16): 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57. Open 9 
A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Fantin-Latour—Drawings by one of the 
most famous Frenchmen (Closing Wed., 
Feb. 15): Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth 
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Ave. (above 53). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

KuniyosHI—Retrospective showing of one of 
America’s few individualists: Daniel, 600 
Madison (above 57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 
P.M. weekdays. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New museum dedicated to the living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 
9 a.m. to 10 P.M. weekdays. 

O’Keerre—Annual display of color by the 
pioneer of her sex: Stieglitz, Room 303, 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). 
Open 9:30 a.m. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 2 to 5 
P.M. 

Joun S. Sarcent—Drawings by one of the 
great American idols (Opening Tues., Feb. 
14): Grand Central Art Galleries, top floor 
of Grand Central Terminal. Open 9 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Soviet Art—Marvellous collection of every- 
thing Russian (Closing Wed., Feb. 15): 
Soviet Exhibition, 119 W. 57. Open 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. weekdays and Sunday. 

SteRNE—One of the popular Europeanized 
Americans (Closing Sat., Feb. 18): Rein- 
hardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. (at 57). 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Woopcuts—Classics from the 15th and 16th 
Centuries (Closing Sat., Feb. 11): M. 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57. Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 


MUSIC 
(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 
RECITALS 


Moriz RosENTHAL—A pianist who used to be 
a legend but who is still, happily, with us. 
Town Hall, Sat. Aft., Feb. 11. 

LEAGUE OF ComPposers—-New American music 
by assorted singers and _ instrumentalists. 
Guild Theatre, 52, W. of B’way, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 12. 

Benno MoIsEIwITsScH—Final concert in this 
fine anes triptych. Town Hall, Sun. 
Aift., Feb. 12. 

“DIE 7 a he version of part of 
“The Ring.” Century Theatre, Cent. Pk. W. 
at 62, Sun. Aft., Feb. 12. 

FLISABETH RETHBERG and OssiPp_GasRILo- 
witscH—Schubert’s songs and piano music 
by two distinguished interpreters, presented 
by the Musical Forum. Guild Theatre, 52, 
W. of B’way, Sun. Eve., Feb. 12. 


nists. Steinway Hall, Wed. Eve., Feb. 15. 
BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION—Surprises by the 
famous. Town Hall, Mon. Eve., Feb. 13. 
Maria Carreras—An_ exceptional pianist. 

Town Hall, Tues. Aft., Feb. 14. 
FEODOR ego gg in recital. Car- 
negie Hall, Wed. Eve., Feb. 15. 

Jur1a Grass—One of our best younger pia- 
nists. Steinway Hall, Wed. Eve., Feb. 15. 
BENIAMINO GicLi—Singing, au matin. Hotel 
Biltmore, Fri. Morn., Feb. 17 (11 a.m.). 
SERGE RACHMANINOFF—Have you 7 

tickets? Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., Feb. 
Rosa PoNSELLE and ALFREDO SAN 7 bla 
chance to hear a great opera singer at close 
range. The fiddler’s good, too. Hotel Roose- 
velt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 18. 
ELenA GERHARDT—A _ celebrated liederess. 
Town Hall, Sat. Eve., Feb. 18. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Fri. Aft., Feb. 10 (2:30); Sat. 
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Eve., Feb. 11; Sun. Aft., Feb. 12; Thurs. 
Eve., Feb. 16; Fri. Aft., Feb. 17 (2:30). 
Children’s Concert (conducted by Schelling), 
Carnegie Hall, Sat. Morn., Feb. 18 (10:30). 
New Yorx SympHony—Damrosch conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., Feb. 10; 
Sat. Aft., Feb. 11; Sun. Aft., Feb. 12 
(Mecca Temple); Thurs. Aft., Feb. 16. 
MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW’S CHILDREN’S Con- 
CERTS—Hampden Theatre, B’way, above 62, 
Sat Morn., Feb. 11 (11 a.m.). 
Propte’s Cuorus—Camilieri conducting. 
Town Hall, Sat. Eve., Feb. 11. 
CINCINNATI OrRCHESTRA—Reiner conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Mon. Eve., Feb. 13. 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY OrRCHESTRA—Zaslaw- 
4 —. Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., 
eb. 17. 


OPERA 


METROPOLITAN OpERA Company: (Per- 
formances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri. 
Eve., Feb. 10, “Tristan und Isolde”; Sat. 
Mat., Feb. 11, “Faust”; Sat. Eve., Feb. 
11, “Traviata”; Sun. Eve., Feb. 12, Opera 
Concert, Bamboschek conducting. 

AMERICAN OperRA Company: (Gallo Theatre, 
54, W. of B’way. Performances begin at 
2:30 and 8:15 p.m.)—Fri., Feb.10, “Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio’’; Sat. Mat., Feb. 11, 
“Pagliacci” and “The Sunset Trail’; Sat. 
Eve., Feb. 11, “Carmen”; Mon., Feb. 13, 
“Madame Butterfly”; Tues., Feb. 14, “Car- 
men”; Wed. Mat., Feb. 15, “Madame But- 
terfly” ; Wed., Thurs., Fri., and Sat. Eves., 
and Sat. Mat., Feb. 15, 16, 17 and 18, 
“Carmen.” 


ON THE AIR 


N.Y. SympHony Concerts—Damrosch Con 
ducting. Children’s concerts, Fri., Feb. 10, 
and Fri., Feb. 17, at 10 a.m. Regular con 
certs, Sat., Feb. 11, and Sat., Feb. 18, at 
8 p.m., over WJZ. 

PHILHARMONIC CoNcCERT—Toscanini conduct- 
ing. Thurs., Feb. 16, at 8:25 P.m., over 
WOR. 

Goprrey LupLow—Violinist, Fri., Feb. 10, at 
8 p.m., over WJZ. 

Sec. or Navy Witsur—Wnm. Greene, Pres. 
of Am. Fed. of Labor, Rear Admiral Fiske, 
at farewell dinner to Rear Admiral Chas. 
P. Plunkett, Wed., Feb. 15, at 9 p.m., over 
WJZ. 


SPORTS 
Hockey (PpROFESSIONAL)—(AIl games at 
Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.)—Sun., Feb 
12, NY Rangers vs. Chicago. . . . Tues., 


Feb. 14, no game on account of Dog Show 
. . . Thurs., Feb. 16, N.Y. Americans vs 
Toronto. 

Hockey (AMATEUR)—Mt. Royal Hotel vs 
N.Y.A.C. Sat., Feb. 18, at 8:30 p.m., at 
Mad. Sq. Garden. 

Inpoor Poto—(At Squadron A Armory, Mad 
Ave. at 94. Matches start at 8:30 p.m 
Schedule not complete at press time.)—Sat., 
Feb. 11, Class C, Squadron A vs. 305 Cav 
alry of Phila. . . . Sat., Feb. 18, Class C, 
Squadron A vs. 103 Cavalry of Phila. 

Inpoor Trennis—Men’s Invitation Tourna- 
ment. Finals Sun., Feb. 12, at 2 p.m. 
Heights Casino, 75 Montague St., B’klyn. 

Boxinc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.) Benny Bass, N.B.A 
champion, vs. Tony Canzoneri, N.Y. title 
holder, 15 rounds, Fri., Feb. 10... . « Ace 
Hudkins vs. Sammy Baker, welterweight 
title contenders, Fri., Feb. 17. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Army-Navy LuncnHreon—Farewell tribute to 
Rear Admiral Chas. P. Plunkett, and wel 
come to Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely. Hotel 
Astor, Sat., Feb. 11, at 12:30 p.m. 

Pusrtic Batt—Annual military ball of the N 
Y. Chapter of the Veterans of Foreign 
hg = the Waldorf-Astoria, Sat. Eve., 
Feb. 

Doc S mow-—The big annual event in the dog 
world. Westminster Kennel Club. Mad. Sq 
Garden, Mon., Tues., and Wed., Feb. 13, 14, 
and 15. From 10 a.m. to 11 P.M. 

LecturE—Lowell Thomas, author and travel 
ler, on “With Lawrence in Arabia and 
Allenby in Palestine’ (Illustrated), Town 
Hall, Thurs., Feb. 16, at 11 a.m. 

[Note that Lincoln’s birthday (Feb. 12) falls 

on Sunday and the Monday following will be 

a holiday. Valentine Day is Tuesday, Feb. 14.] 
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MISS HELEN WILLS, the tennis star, has designed 
three of this year’s Prints—“Stars and Stripes,” 
“Flower of the Desert,” and “The Game of Tennis.” 
They demonstrate this brilliant girl's ability to handle 
a drawing pencil as deftly as she does a tennis racket. 


1928 


HIS latest group of the native-designed 

Americana Prints is characteristically 
sprightly and interesting. Telling about them 
is difficult—who could adequately describe 
the shimmering, glowing kaleidoscope of 
“Beaux Arts,” Katharine Sturges’ new design? 
Or the amusing, amazingly decorative 
“Cinema Stars” by Ralph Barton? Another of 
the most effective is “Tugs” which depicts 
these valiant sturdy little boats in swirling 
eddies, forming a charming design; it was 
created by a 12 year old youngster, a student at 
the Academy. Ruzzi Green has composed the 
letters forming “Je t'aime” into an interest- 
ingly informal pattern. You must see these 
designs and the others to appreciate the un- 
usual color harmonies and the wearability 


of these unmistakably Spring, 1928, designs. 


MACY’S 


34th STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


T the peak of the lecture season, 
we pause to wonder how a lec- 
turer can do it. Every available 


poet has been booked, every visiting 
novelist, and quite a handful of Indian 





mystics and lady Republicans. The 
platforms teem and seethe. The other 
day we noticed, in Vanity Fair, a par- 
agraph nominating Louis Bromfield 
for that publication’s Hall of Fame, 
“because he is one of the most promi- 
nent of our younger novelists . 
hecause his first novel gained him im- 
mediate recognition . . . and finally 
because as the author of four best- 
sellers he has just started out on his 
first lecture tour.” If we should ever 
inaugurate a hall of fame, it would be 
reserved exclusively and hopefully for 
authors who, having written four best- 
sellers, still refrained from starting 
out on a lecture tour. 


T would be reasonably interesting 

to know whether J. P. Morgan has 
been looking forward to serving on the 
jury when he returns in Spring. Cer- 
tainly we don’t look forward to the 
flood of news photographs which the 
event precipitates. Mr. Morgan is 
right when he says, for publication, 
that it is a citizen’s duty and privilege 
to serve. We will go further—we 
will say that it is easier than work- 
ing. Still, the traditional attitude of 
citizens is that jury duty should be 
avoided if possible, getting excused 


being a sort of test which a man makes 
to assure himself, his wife, and his 
friends that he has pull. It takes very 
little pull—probably as little as for 
any shirking we can think of. Nev- 
ertheless, the assumption always is that 
if you are serving it is because you 
weren’t able to get out of it—an as- 
sumption we were compelled to own 
in Mr. Morgan’s case until we were 
informed otherwise. 


Y the time our southbound bus 

reached Sixteenth Street, we were 
the only passenger left, the hour be- 
ing late, the night cold. Quite unex- 
pectedly the coach came to a quick 
stop and we saw the driver leap from 
his seat and dash west. It looked very 
much like desertion, conditions being 
perfect for an escape. But soon he 
came leaping back out of the dark- 





ness, bearing under his arm a large 
packing box, which he clumped down 
on the rear platform. “What’s the 
idea of that?” we asked the conduc- 
tor, as we continued our dark and 
gloomy way. “That’s for the starter, 
down in the Square,” he said. “He 
needs firewood pretty bad these blis- 
terin’ nights.” 

What really amused us about the 
episode was the fact that we should 
be amused, or surprised. In a small 
town, everyone would have known 
that the bus driver had a private life 
of his own—even two legs of his own. 
But here, it seemed to throw the whole 
scheme of the city off when he left 
his wheel and became, for a few dazz- 
ling moments, a person. 


OT all the sunshine went out of 

life with the suspension of the 
Army-Navy game. The report has 
come from Annapolis that golf, hence- 
forth, will be compulsory for midship- 
men. There will be ten lessons, and 
the sailor will have to show a satis- 





factory grade or he won’t be gradu- 
ated. The reason given was that the 
Navy produces men and not wall- 
flowers, and that they are the sort that 
associate. with persons who follow the 
pastime golf. May we not suggest, 
then, that the Naval Appropriation 
Bill be revised upward? Two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million will 
cover new cruisers, possibly, but there 
should certainly be an item somewhere 
for lost balls. 


HE night life of this phantom 

city is so improbable, so curiously 
stratified, as to be beyond either be- 
lief or argument. One of our cur- 
rent obsessions is thinking about night 
life in daytime. Dead in the middle 
of things at high noon, between two 
villainous tides of oozing traffic, we 


he 


have been visited by an awareness of 
the heavy day-silences of which we 
knew nothing, but which would be- 
come articulate when the sun dropped 
behind Jersey. While 





clear noon- 
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things were taking place, while dogs 
were being aired, while vaguely un- 
comfortable ladies from the sombre 
grassy suburbs were in town confess- 
ing woes to psychoanalysts, while shuf- 
fling old men were delivering pack- 
ages from one company to another 
company through the loud streets, the 
silences were there, all around. A 
hundred theatre auditoriums, empty 
and hushed; beer places east of Third 
Avenue, breathing heavily; dance 
floors, darkly dreaming by the side of 
still drums. In a little while the whole 
system would reverse—offices go dark, 
clubs and bars go light. We realized 
that when thoughts like that come to 
us while standing between two traf- 
fic lanes, our days on this planet are 
drawing rapidly to a close. 


Words and Music 


ROM an accidental eavesdropper 

who was seated near by we have 
this story about Alma Gluck and her 
eight-year-old son at the Heifetz con- 
cert the other afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall. Between numbers the youngster 
(he is, of course, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jr.) read the program and finally fell 
into a deep study of a testimonial from 
Heifetz printed in the Steinway ad- 
vertisement. This read: “It [the 
piano] is in my opinion a piece of su- 
perb craftsmanship that demonstrates 
the finest musical possibilities.” The 
boy read this not only with difficulty 
but apparently with a growing suspi- 
cion. At length he turned to his moth- 
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er and said, “I don’t believe Jascha 
ever said anything like that, mother. 
He don’t know words like that.” 


Dogs 
PROPOS of dogs—their day 


comes here next week in the big- 
gest of all American dog shows—the 
smart-looking wire-haired terrier ap- 
pears to be again the best seller. Pluck- 
ing a fact like that from the fanciers’ 
talk is, however, pretty hazardous, as 
we have found in discussing dogs with 
some of them. For factions, there is 
nothing like a dog fancy—as a group 
devoted to one breed is called. For 
instance there is a fight on now in the 
Boston terrier fancy—one side wants 
to abandon cropping the dogs’ ears and 
the other is aghast at this disrespect for 
the fine old cruel custom. We are 
told that dogs’ ears were originally 
trimmed to help them in the fighting 
pit. The Boston remains the only 
breed that clings to the ear-cutting. 
The way these things are settled—al- 
though the dictum isn’t always obeyed 
—is by resolution of the American 
Kennel Club, the governing body. An 
anti-ear-cropping proposal was but re- 
cently brought up by the club, but the 
Boston owners mustered enough votes 
to defeat it. ‘The custom seems like- 
ly to pass, however, because the vari- 
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ous states are rapidly passing laws 
against it. Even now one is pending 
in Massachusetts. 

Another controversy has been tear- 
ing apart the ranks of the police dog 
people. This breed will not ,be so 
well represented at the coming show 
as in past years. ‘This is not because 
the police dog is passing but because 
the police dog fad grew so rapidly that 
breeders became careless and hundreds 
of variants from the true standard 
trot the streets today on the leashes of 
blissfully ignorant owners. The con- 
troversy about what should be done 
got so hot that Mr, P. A. B. Widener 
voluntarily resigned as president of the 
fancy, that the work for the good of 
the breed might proceed more rap- 
idly. The upshot was that Herr Er- 
nest Otto of Germany was engaged, 
and is now busily at work, making a 
survey to eliminate undesirable ten- 
dencies in breeding. 

We were interested to hear that the 
record price paid for a dog is still 
held by Mrs. Earl Hoover, sister-in- 
law of Herbert Hoover, who some 
years ago paid ninety-five hundred 
dollars for a Chow. One of the high- 
est Westminster show prices (the show 
is a wonderful selling market) was 
twenty-five hundred for a Boston ter- 
rier, Many of the most valuable dogs 
are of course owned by New York- 
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ers. Mrs. Harry Dodge has 3ix po- 
lice dogs worth about two thousand 
dollars each, and Mrs. F. S. Dickin- 
son of West Seventy-second Street 
owns six French bulldogs whose com- 
bined value is around twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Mrs. Dickinson’s dogs 
live in three rooms of her nine-room 
apartment, in quarters that have been 
set aside and especially equipped for 
them. 

We have heard that at least one ho- 
tel in the city, bowing to the firm in- 
sistence of its patrons that their dogs 
be treated like themselves, has estab- 
lished a regular dog dinner, served at 
six, the price being fifty cents. It is 
neatly served by a solemn waiter, 
whom the dog is supposed to tip ten 
cents, and the chef is amenable to re- 
quests for specialties in diet. 


| Seat AVENUE offered to an ob- 
servant pedestrian the other after- 
noon this study in contrast: in a cus- 
tom-wrought, green limousine a lady 
of patrician profile reading the Eve- 
ning Graphic; beyond the glass parti- 
tion, her chauffeur, sunk in his great- 
coat and the Times. 


Heart Throbs 


S wily a piece of press agentry as 
we have seen perpetrated in 
some time was the recent news (in all 
papers) that a brunette responds to the 
love impulse more deeply than a 
blonde. We can throw some light on 
how this discovery was arrived at, for 
we attended the clinic. 

The news was manufactured in the 
Embassy Theatre, just at tea time of a 
Monday afternoon, in the hallowed 
name of science and Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Also in the name of a movie 
called “Love,” which was where the 
impulse came in.) Six show girls were 
the subjects. One blonde and one 
brunette were singled out to begin 
with. On their palpitant hearts and 
breasts Dr. William M. Marston, of 
the Columbia Department of Psy- 
chology, placed instruments which he 
called sphygmomanometers and pneu- 
mographs, but which the news photog- 
raphers with their more practical 


minds designated 
as speedometers. 

The love im- 
pulse (which was 
to be supplied 
by fragmentary 
scenes showing s 
John Gilbert kiss- 
ing Greta Gar- 
bo) was delayed 
for more than an hour by the press 
impulse, which included a full battery 
of cameramen shooting lights and hol- 
lering directions at the blondes and 
brunettes, their little emotions being 
in a doubtful state anyway. Then an 
organist played soft music, the movie 
began, and the recording instruments 
recorded heart and breath. 

Our unerring clinical observation 
was that the love impulse, having been 
delayed for one hour, had become 
strangely subordinated to the dinner 
impulse, the want-to-get-away im- 
pulse, and the hell-with-this impulse. 
Dr. Marston was so busy with love 
graphs, and the press agents were so 
busy with reporters, that we had ample 
time to busy ourself solely with im- 
pulses—and herewith submit our own 
report to Columbia University, in the 
name of science and with our com- 
pliments: 

That in the first record, one of the 
high respiration marks credited to Miss 
Rose Gallagher’s love stimulus was 
due less to love than to a question a 
reporter asked. He wanted to know if 
32 was her heart or her bust. 

That in each experiment the bru- 
nette’s emotions were apt to be more 
vibrant than the blonde’s because the 
brunette was holding hands with Dr. 
Marston (masculine in sex) while the 
blonde was holding hands with Dr. 
Marston’s assistant (feminine in sex). 


That the entire gamut of emotions 
experienced by the third blonde was 
due to her indignation at having to 
wait from 4:30 till seven o'clock, 
after having given up a voice lesson to 
come, and after having told her 
grandmother to have supper ready at 
five. We didn’t see her blood-pressure 
chart, but it must have been a riot. 

That the love stimulus found its 
tenderest expression in the words of 
one of the delayed blondes, who re- 
marked to her girl friend that she was 
“damn tired of all the hooey.” Ten 
minutes later Dr. Marston was listen- 
ing to every variation of her love- 
sick little heart. 

That the two victorious press agents 
were brunettes. 

Of all the newspapers, the Times 
was the most generous. It solemnly 
admitted it was a press agent stunt, 
and solemnly gave it a full column. 


The Immortal Elste 
OWN on West Broadway not 


long ago there was a fire in a 
bindery and among the fictive people 
lost in the flames was Elsie Dinsmore, 
several thousand copies of her. To 
us, who thought she had died long ago 
or was at least pining away, it came 
as a surprise when a publishing man 
told us that Elsie still sells steadily at 
the rate of fifty thousand copies a 
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year. Last year, in fact, the sales to- 
talled fifty-five thousand volumes. 
One good reason the books are pur- 
chased is that many libraries now do 
not carry them, either in part or in 
all twenty-eight volumes, on the 
ground that little girls nowadays don’t 
read them or, if they do, shouldn’t. 
The edition which has most favor 
with Elsie’s public is that of 1897, 
done in simple red cloth binding with 
nice red pansies on it. Bringing out 
a dandy new Twentieth Century bind- 
ing a few years ago, Dodd, Mead, the 
publishers of “Elsie Dinsmore,” found 
it wouldn’t sell. Women—from big 
sister to grandmother—are of course 
the chief purchasers, believing that, 
for young American lasses, better 
twenty-eight Elsie Dinsmores than a 
cycle of Iris March—or even Polly- 
anna. One lady in Buffalo, whose 
family couldn’t afford the books when 
she was a girl, has been collecting a 
set since long before the war by pur- 





chasing one volume a year direct from 
the publishers. She regularly mails 
her two dollars and a half each De- 
cember and gets an Elsie book as a 
Christmas present to herself. 


Lion 


T the moment of writing Count 
Keyserling is in Boston, but he 

will be in and out of town between 
lectures until April. He did not go 
out a great deal during his preliminary 
stay here but he created a flurry nev- 
ertheless. Several hostesses who en- 
tertained him now have no doubt that 
they captured a real lion. To begin 
with, the American representatives of 
the Count were exceedingly particular 
in the matter of invitations. He could, 
for instance, go only to places where 
there were chefs of undoubted merit, 
and hostesses were advised that he 
must have oysters and champagne. It 
is said that the distinguished visitor is 
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practically helpless without these. 

One of the first ladies who enter- 
tained him called in eighteen of the 
intelligentsia of the city. A lady espe- 
cially chosen for the occasion was seat- 
ed on the honored guest’s right. She 
confessed afterward that she had spent 
a week over the “Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher.” She began with a well- 
thought-out intellectual question based 
on that work. The Count’s discour- 
aging response was, “Madame, I never 
answer ridiculous questions.” A clue to 
his attitude came after the ladies had 
left the table. He remarked to one 
of the gentlemen (there was only one 
who seemed to know much about the 
Count, his life and works): “I look 
robust, but I am feeble. I faint at 
small talk.” He then indulged in 
some large talk. He announced that 
he thinks this civilization, as start- 
ed by Jesus Christ, is worn out. He 
remarked that he views New York 
as a ruin and as such finds it at- 
tractive. He considers our buildings 
impermanent and he abhors the fact 
that America does not revere nature. 
“America has conquered nature but 
has never learned to love it.” 


HETHER the Count faints at 

small talk or not, he seems to 
be made frantic by it. At one gather- 
ing he was purposely seated next to a 
lady who is accounted brilliant. She 
undertook to engage him in conversa- 
tion, but she might as well have been 
talking to Coolidge. The Count said 
not a word for twenty minutes, at the 
end of which time he departed her 
side. Later that evening a bold gentle- 
man asked him to amplify one of his 
written statements and he exclaimed, 
waving his arm, “My God, the man 
wants statistics!” 

Count Keyserling’s remarks are em- 
phasized by his imposing stature of six 
feet four inches, and nervously ener- 
getic gestures. He frequently slides 
down in his chair and gesticulates by 
throwing first one hand and then the 
other violently upward. He is reputed 
to sleep but two hours a night, taking 
his repose “not in sleep but in 
thought.” He takes six hours of com- 
plete repose before each lecture and a 
full day of solitude afterwards. He 
travels heavily, taking, even for a one- 
night visit, not only two hand bags but 
a trunk. 

At one lecture here, an informal 
one given at the behest of a club of 
aspiring women writers, he merely 
arose, told a story about a Scotch 
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woman, and sat down. It was, he 
explained later, not one of the lectures 
for which he was under contract and 
hence he was unable to speak at length. 

For the first forty years of his life, 
Count Keyserling lived almost in se- 
clusion on his country estate in Poland. 
Then he made a five-year tour of the 
world, “living himself into each civ- 
ilization he touched.” In this way, he 
became by turn a Buddhist, an Islam- 
ite, and so on. At the end of that 
time he wrote the “Travel Diary” and 
later set up his School of Wisdom in 
Darmstadt, where three or four hun- 
dred persons are being trained in his 
philosophy of understanding. He in- 
tended to retire to his estate again after 
his world tour, but the success of the 
book took him into continued public 
activity. To this he is said to have be- 
come reconciled. 


Liquor’s Little Ironies 


HE proprietor of an illicit but 

elegantly appointed bar, which 
somehow manages to run quite openly, 
has recently adorned a wall with a 
magnificent moose head. Asked the 
other evening where he got it, he is 
reported to have explained it this way: 
“The cops got it in a cheap speakeasy 
they raided down the street and gave 
it to me.” 


















































Letters a Mile Long 


HE men most frequently seen in 

the skies around here writing 
words with airplanes and smoke are 
of a staff of five. They work for the 
Skywriting Company of America, the 
oldest of this type of advertising 
agency, and they take to the air from 
a hangar at Garden City. Their chief 
of staff is an English army captain 
who flew a battle plane for the Royal 
Flying Corps during the war. His 
name is Captain George A. Lingham, 
but he is known to his associates as 
Dopey. Back in 1922 he came here 
from England, jumped into a plane 
and wrote “Hello U S A” over lower 
Manhattan. He did the eight letters 
swiftly and each was exceedingly well 
formed. Soon after that he was made 
head man of the skywriters. His staff 
is made up of three other men who 
saw war service and one who was too 
young to fly then. We talked the 
other day with a man who knows 
them all and he explained some of 
the tricks of their technique. 

The writing is done at a height of 
ten thousand feet. Lower than that 
a word is not readable over all Man- 
hattan. Each skywriter goes up alone, 
using a fast single-seater monoplane. 
They fly about one hundred and 


twenty-five miles an hour when they 
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are writing. Making the letters leg- 
ible and keeping them in a straight 


line is hard to do. Luckily, flyers 
above New York have the straight 
east and west streets to use as a guide. 
Over Boston, for instance, a pilot must 
go by the shadow of the strut of his 
wings. Prevailing winds determine 
the direction in which a word must 
be written, since failure results if the 
letters blow into each other. The let- 
ters are never less than half a mile 
long and often they measure a mile. 
Each man has his special knack of 
forming them. Some make script let- 
ters while others print them. The let- 
ter W is the hardest of all. Chemi- 
cals which burn with a heavy white 
smoke are used, and only enough can 
be transported at one time to write 
thirty letters. That would make about 
three average inscriptions and, since 
six inscriptions are regarded as a day’s 
work, the flyer must come down once 
for more smoke. 

The skywriters get, in addition to 
a nice guaranteed salary, a bonus that 


_averages about five dollars a letter. A 


cloudless day with a blue sky is essen- 
tial, and such a day, it has been their 
experience, comes here only about 
twice in five. The average is less than 
that this time of year and the avia- 
tors now are spending much of their 
time in the South, where business is 


said to be fairly good. To 


. 

make winter skywriting 

a feasible, experts are try- 
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Security 


Se we were doing time in 
the lobby of the Biltmore, wait- 


ing for a late friend, we overheard 
two ladies discussing a voyage of ex- 
ploration one of them had made. 

“You really went through the Hol- 
land tunnel?” gasped the stay-at- 
home. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the traveller, 
rather proudly. 

“T think I would be fright- 
ened,” said the first. 

“Nonsense,” said the well- 
travelled one; “you don’t get 
frightened—there is a police- 
man every few feet all along the 


way.” —Tue New Yorkers 
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A TERRIBLE DAY 
TOMORROW 


, \HE woman in the leopard-skin 
coat and the man with the gen- 
tian-blue muffler wormed along 

the dim, tabie-bordered lanes of the 

speakeasy. 

“Sit down any place you see,” he 
said. “It’s only just for a minute. 
Here’s a table—this’ll do, won’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “This is per- 
fectly all right.” 

They sat down. A stocky lad in his 
shirt sleeves, and those rolled up, ap- 
peared beside the table, and made a 
friendly grin. 

“Hello, there, Gus,” said the man 
with the gentian-blue muffler. “We’re 
only going to be here just a minute. 
You might bring us a couple of spe- 
cials—that what you want, dear? All 
right, Gus, a couple of specials, and 
hurry them along, will you? I’ve got 
to get home early—I’ve got a terrible 
day tomorrow.” 

Gus vanished. 

“Want to take your coat off?” said 
the man with the gentian-blue muf- 
fler. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said. the 
woman in the leopard-skin coat. “It 
isn’t worth while.” 

“No, it isn’t, really,” he said. “I’ve 
simply got to get to bed early. I’ve 
got to be in the office at crack o’ dawn. 
I mean it. What a day I’ve got ahead 
of me! Boy, what a day!” 

“Ah,” she said. “You poor lamb.” 

“That guy from Detroit is going to 
be there at nine,” he said, “and I’ve 
got a meeting at half-past ten, and 
we’ve got to fix up those contracts at 
twelve, and then I have to have lunch 
with J. G. and give him that report, 
and I’ve got God knows how many 
appointments all afternoon. Oh, I 
haven’t got much to do tomorrow. Not 
very much!” 

“Ah,” she said. 

“T’ve got to get downtown at crack 
o’ dawn,” he said. “I can’t rock into 
the office around eleven o'clock, the 
way I’ve been—All right, Gus, put 
them right here. Well, here we go. 
Yours all right?” 

“Qh, it’s lovely,” she said. “Oo, 
it’s strong, though.” 

“They are pretty powerful,” he 
said. “It’ll do you good. -Can’t hurt 
anybody, if you just have one or two, 
and get to bed early. It’s this staying 
up till crack o’ dawn that knocks the 


hell out of you. I’m not going to do 
it any more. Starting tonight, I’m 
just going to have a couple of drinks, 
and go to bed before twelve. ‘Then 
Ill feel more like getting down to 
work at crack o’ dawn.” 

“T think that’s terribly sensible,” 
she said. 

“Tt’s the only thing to do,” he said. 
“[’m through with this stuff. Ive 
been drinking too damn much. Every- 
body’s been telling me I look terrible. 
Don’t I look terrible?” 

“Why, I don’t think you do at all,” 
she said. “You look a little bit tired 
sometimes, the way everybody does. 
But I think you look fine. You look 
lovely.” 

“That’s what you say!” he said. “I 
look terrible. I know it. Go on and 
finish yours, and we’ll have one more. 
Oh, Gus! Couple of specials, will 
you? I should have told him to hur- 
ry. We’ve got to get out of here 
right away. What a day I’ve got to- 
morrow!” 

“Oh, I know,” she said. 
boy.” 

“Loosen your coat, why don’t you?” 
he said. “You'll be cold when you go 
out.” 

“All right, I will,” she said. 
“Hadn’t you better take your muffler 
off?” 

“Well, I might as well,” he said. 
“Tt’s hot in here. Rotten air, in these 
places. Bad for you. I’m not going 
to sit around speakeasies any more. 
Worst thing you can do. Thanks, 


“Poor 
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Gus. That’s what I call service. Well, 
here we go.” 

“Oo, they taste strong,” she said. 
“Lord knows what they’ll do to 


us.” 


“Can’t hurt you, if you do like 
this,” he said, “—just have a couple 
and then go home. It’s all right to 
stay up and drink if you can sleep all 
the next day, but it’s a different propo- 
sition when you’ve got to be down- 
town at crack o’ dawn. I’m not going 
to get plastered and stay out all night 
any more. Except maybe Saturday 
nights.” 

“T think that’s a terribly good idea,” 
she said. 

“You know what I may do?” he 
said. “I may go on the wagon alto- 
gether. It wouldn’t hurt me a bit to 
go on for a while. It wouldn’t hurt 
you, either.” 

“T don’t drink so terribly much,” 
she said. 

“Oh, you do pretty well, there, 
baby,” he said. “Everybody drinks too 
much, It’s enough to poison you. I 
don’t see how we’re alive, the stuff we 
drink. I’m going on the wagon. Come 
ahead and finish your drink. Want 
another?” 

“No, thanks,” she said. 

“Sure?” he said. 

“No, really,” she said. 

“Tell you what I thought we might 
do,” he said. “As long as I’m going 
on the wagon—and it would do you a 
lot of good to go on, too, dear, hon- 
estly it would—TI thought we might 
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have another little drink, tonight. 
What about it?” 

“Why—if you want to,” she said. 
“As a matter of fact, these haven’t 
done anything at all to me.” 

“Me, either,” he said. “They’re 
cheating us. Hey, Gus! Two more 
specials, and put something in them 
this time, will you? And don’t for- 
get we’re in a hurry. God, I’ve got 
to get down to that office on time to- 
morrow! I’ve got the worst day I 
ever had in my life.” 

“Ah, I know,” she said. 

“That’s right, take your coat off,” 
he said. “It’s hot as hell in here. Wait 
a minute till I get mine off, and I'll 
help you. There. You all right, 
sweet?” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” she said. “Isn’t it 
funny, the way those drinks didn’t 
touch me?” 

“That’s because we’ve all been 
drinking too much,” he said. “That’s 
the beauty about going on the wagon. 
When you fall off and have a couple 
of drinks, it gives you such a nice 
glow you don’t need any more. But 
if you’ve been drinking, see what I 
mean, you’ve got to keep it up before 
you can get anything. See? Oh, 
thanks, Gus. That’s fine. Well, here 
we go.” 

“That’s a nice one,” she said. 

“Sure,” he said. “It’s got some- 
thing in it, for a change. They'll gyp 
the life out of you in these places if 
vou don’t watch them every minute. 
’'m through with them. I’m damn 
glad I’m going on the wagon. That’s 
the best idea I’ve had in a long while. 
Hey, don’t nurse it along like that, 
dear. Drink it quick. See, like this.” 

“Like this?” she said. 

“That’s more like it,” he 
said. “Now maybe you'll 
hear from it. You'll never 
get anywhere, sipping a 
drink. Come on, now, one 
more swallow. Good girl. 
Oh, Gus! Couple more, 
while you’re up.” 

“Are you crazy?” she 
said. “We haven’t finished 
these ones yet.” 

“We'll be through by the 
time he brings the others,” 
he said. “Then we won’t 
have to sit around and wait. 
See? We’ve got to get along. 
Honestly, I’ve got to be in 
the office at crack o’ dawn, 
tomorrow. What a day!” 

“Yes.” she said. “I 


know.” 


> 
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“Do I know!” he said. “Hurry 
up, dear. Drink your drink. Finished? 
Oh, come on and finish it—stop stall- 
ing. That’s the way. Here’s Gus; 
pretty work, Gus. Gus is my friend, 
aren’t you Gus? Sure you are. Gus 
and I are old friends. Well, here we 
go, dear. Have a little nightcap. Make 
you sleep.” 

“T usually always sleep pretty well,” 
she said. 

“No use talking, I’ve got to get 
more sleep,” he said. “I look terrible. 
My mother worries her head off about 
me. Every time she writes me a let- 
ter, she says, “Take care of yourself.’ 
Yeah. I take fine care of myself. 
She’s got a right to worry. I’m a nice 
guy, I am. You know what? I 
haven’t written to my mother for three 
weeks. That’s nice, isn’t it?” 

“You ought to write to her,” she 
said. 

“Where the hell do I get time to 
write?” he said. “I haven’t got any 
time to write letters. God, I ought to 
write to my mother. I’ll write to her 
tomorrow. Oh, Judas, I can’t write 
tomorrow. I’ve got a terrible day to- 
morrow. Terrible!” 

“Really?” she said. 

“T’ve got so much to do tomorrow, 
I won’t even have time to write to my 
poor, sweet mother,” he said. ““That’s 
only how busy I’m going to be. It’s 
no wonder my poor, sweet mother 
worries. She worries the head off her- 
self about me. You don’t love me.” 





means anything to you, Horace, don’t spit on your 
hands every few minutes—it’s vulgar.” 


“T do so!” she said. 

“Yes, you do!” he said. 

“T certainly do!” she said. “What 
do you want to say a thing like that 
for?” 

“T know,” he said. “I know.” 

“You know a lot, don’t you?” she 
said. “It must be great to know as 
much as you do. You make me sick.” 

“T know I do,” he said. “I know 
I make you sick.” 

“You do not!” she said. 

“Oh, I know,” he said. 

“What you know is, you know per- 
fectly well I love you,” she said. “You 
don’t love me, that’s what’s the trou- 
ble.” 

“Yes, I don’t!” he said. 

“T suppose you don’t think I can 
tell,” she said. “Well, I can. I know 
you don’t love me. You never even 
think about me. All you think about’s 
yourself. You don’t think about any- 
thing but your old office. ‘Oh, I’ve 
got to get down to the office, oh, I’ve 
got to get down to the office. Oh, I’ve 
got to be at the dear, sweet, darling, 
precious office at crack o’ dawn.’ 


’ That’s all you ever say.” 


“Well, I do,” he said. “I told you 
I’ve got to get down early tomorrow. 
I’ve got an awful day.” 

“Oh, shut up!” she said. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank 
you very much. That’s awfully sweet 
of you. I’m much obliged. Gus! 
Where the hell’ve you been? What’s 
the matter, can’t I get a drink here? 
Am I a nigger, 
or something? 
Bring a couple of 
specials, and try 
and hurry up a 
little bit about it, 
will you? God’s 
sweet sake!” 

“T thought you 
weren’t going to 
drink any more,” 
she said. 

“What ditfer- 
ence does it make 
to you?” he said. 
“What do you 
care whether I 
drink or not? I 
could drink my- 
self stiff, for all 
you care. You 


don’t care about 
”> 


me 
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she said. “You 


know I are, 
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don’t you? Don’t you? Don’t you 
know I care?” 

“Do you honestly care a little bit?” 
he said. 

“Ah, darling,” she said. 

“Maybe you do,” he said. “Maybe 
you care a little bit. If you cared any- 
thing at all about me, you’d finish 
your drink, so we could have a little 
nightcap. That’s the way! Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, talking to me the 
way you did? Weren’t you a bad 
girl? You know you went for me like 
a regular bulldog? Do you know 
that? Bulldog, bulldog, bow, wow, 
wow, Eli Yale; for it’s a bulldog, 
bulldog, bow, wow, wow, our team 
will never fail; when the sons of Eli 
—Wh)y, here’s Gus! Well, well, well, 
if it isn’t my old friend, Gus. And 





look what he’s got. Look what Gus 
brought us, dear. Well, here we go. 
That’s a nice little nightcap. Nightcap, 
nightcap, bow, wow, wow, Eli—’ 
“T love to hear you sing,” she said. 
“Tt sounds—oo, that is a nice drink. 
That’s the nicest one we’ve had.” 
“Drink it!” he said. “Really, dear, 
you’ve got to get over that habit of 
sipping your drinks. That’s what keeps 
you up so late. If you’d learn to drink 
quickly, you could get home before 
crack o’ dawn. Crackodawn, cracko- 
dawn, bow, wow, wow, Eli Yale; 
for it’s a crackodawn, crackodawn, 
bow, wow, wow, our team will never 
—No, but seriously, sweet, I want to 
talk to you seriously about that. You 
know, you ought, seriously—what the 
hell was I going to say? Can you 


ae <<" «< Dgrdon me, lady—may I pass through? 
I’m on my way to hawt the next apartment.” twice the size of any other at the 


imagine that?’ I had something very 
important I wanted to talk to you 
about, and I can’t remember what it 
was. What did I start saying to you, 
anyway?” 

“When?” she said. 

“Nope, it’s gone,” he said. “Well, 
I guess it couldn’t have been anything 
very important. Let it ride. How’re 
you coming with your drink? Know 
what we’re going to do when you fin- 
ish it? We’re going to have a little 
nightcap. Hurry up, won’t you, dear? 
Honestly, we haven’t got all night. 
I’ve got to get some sleep. I’ve got a 
terrible day, tomorrow. Terrible, ter- 
rible, bow, wow, wow, Eli Yale; for 
it’s a terrible, terrible, bow,—Oh 
Gus! Hey, Gus! Listen, Gus, you’re 
a friend of mine, aren’t you? Then 
how about getting us a couple more 
specials? Will you, Gus? Just for me 
and the girl friend—you know the 
girl friend, don’t you? Sure he does. 
All right, Gus—two more little spe- 
cials.” 

And so on. —Dorotruy PARKER 


OF ALL THINGS 


i ee WALKER declares that he 
will fight to the last ditch 
against the Interborough’s demand for 
a seven cent fare. The last ditch, if 
he means ditch, is Eighth Avenue. 

. 


If the worst comes to the worst His 
Honor must move over and let us al] 
ride on his shiny new water wagon. 

. 


Our delegation at Havana has 
shown great diplomatic skill in avoid- 
ing all the real problems and keep- 
ing the conference sweet and sunny. 
Our goodwilful ambassadors are 
carrying sugar to Cuba. 


. 
Jim Reed has entered the race for 
the Democratic nomination. His 


theory is that Smith will fail to get 
the necessary two-thirds and the con- 
vention will choose to run a dark Mis- 
souri mule. 

. 

The Missouri Senator’s campaign 
plank is “turn the rascals out.” His 
hoop-la department might adopt the 
slogan: “Reed and Right.” 


A wireless to the Times says the 
Prince of Wales wore a white dress tie 
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All is so sung there is no use in singing 
All is so said, there is no need of words. 
‘My thoughts fade faint and fainter, high 

As wing wild birds. 


Over the lily hills of whiteness, 

Over the purple plains of snow, 

My frozen feet elude their trail of crimson, 
Running to know. 


Never I’m gone, but always I am departing. 

Ever I fly, but ever I stay my flight. 

Carry me on, oh streaming winds of evening— 

Carry me on, oh streaming winds of night! 
—CLINCH CALKINS 





fence of a boarding house,” says 
Charles A. David in the American 
Magazine. ‘True, but quite a number, 
we hear, have gone to Nicaragua in 
defence of a banking house. 





Theodore II, speaking 
in Topeka, says that the 
Republicans must repeal, 
modify or enforce the 
Volstead act. By a strange 
coincidence those are pre- 
cisely the three things the 
Grand Old Party intends 


to do everything else but. 














From the insurance com- 
pany’s point of view, golf 
ranks as our third most 
dangerous sport. Rotund 
golfers may now point fin- 
gers of scorn at transatlan- 
tic hoppers, football play- 
ers, pugilists, and other 
such timid souls. 








The Klu Kluxers prom- 
ise to discard their hoods 
on Washington’s Birthday. 
This will be a good thing 
for our institutions but we 

doubt whether it will do much for the 
scenery. 





“This public life is certainly hard on the nerves.” 
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How did He’ upon the McPherson lady is_pro- 
party. ow did we ever manage to soon. He'd be surprised how patiently j,ounced not so irresistible. No mere 


get along without radio? the New York public will wait and playwright can manage to improve 
e how unagog it will be when he comes. upon the original. When better soul- 

Bossy Gillis has gone home to New- e savers are built, Aimée will build them. 
buryport but promises to visit us again “No man ever went to war in de- —Howarpb BRUBAKER 
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A NAME 


, SHE story of Marion Talley 
might well go back—much fur- 
ther back than Marion herself 

—forty years to the little town of 

Ellis, Kansas, where two boys went 

to school together. They were Walter 

P. Chrysler and Charles M. Talley, 

and they spent hours planning what 

they would do when they grew up. 

Walter Chrysler came to be head of 

an automobile industry of his own 

and Charlie Talley married early, had 
two little girls, and moved to Kansas 

City, Missouri, where he became a 

telegraph operator. The friendship, 

however, endured, and every time 

Chrysler went to Kansas City the 

two men had lunch together. Some- 

times they talked about old times; 
sometimes, without sel f-consciousness, 
about the way things had turned out 
for each of them. Charles Talley, 
though he is still a telegraph operator, 
has now the proud boast of a daugh- 
ter whose name is as well known 
throughout the states as. Walter 

Chrysler’s automobile. 

From her father Marion inherits a 
perfect set of teeth, but those came 
months after that eventful day when 
she first appeared. It was in Nevada, 
Missouri, a grubby little railroad town 
just outside Kansas City. The Mar- 
ion was easy enough to choose but 
the middle name was more difficult. 
They chose Nevada, finally, after the 
town. 

When the baby was six months old, 
they moved to Kansas City—Charlie 
and Maarna and Florence, who was 
six. Maama had her work to do, so 
Florenc: minded the baby, taught her 
when she was just a wee thing to sing 
“School Days” all the way through by 
herself. They were “no trouble”’— 
serious children who liked to help 
with the cooking and brought home 
good marks in singing and deportment. 
When she was five or so, Marion had, 
for Sundays, a big red velour hat and 
a brown fur tippet and a muff with a 
pocketbook in it. Once when _ her 
mother took her to have her picture 
taken in this impressive costume Mar- 
ion reached up to whisper, “Have 
him make me look like a little lady.” 
She always wanted to be older than 
she was. 

Mrs. ‘Talley and Florence sang in 
the choir of the First Christian 


IS MADE 


Church, which meant one night a 
week for rehearsal. Marion wanted 
to go too but the youngest choir girls 
were fifteen and sixteen. She persisted 
calmly, however, until Mrs. Talley 
spoke to the director, who heard the 
child sing, took her for a pupil, and 
put her in the choir. She was ten or 
eleven when she earned her first 
money. It was during the war, at a 
Red Cross benefit. Marion sang and 
someone gave her fifty cents. She 
ran home with it, pressed so tight into 
her palm that it made a little circle 
there. ‘‘Maama,”—she was almost 
excited—“‘start me a bank account.” 

She seldom played 
with other children, 
except, of course, 
Florence. With her 
she shared everything, 
even the same bureau 
and the same comb 
and brush. She liked 
to stay in the house and 
play the graphophone, 
but sometimes she 
would steal out into 
the back yard where there was 
a packing box covered with some 
gingham Maama’d let her have. 
One day she found a piece of 
broken mirror and covered its jagged 
edges and set it over the box. 
There she would sit and_ spin 
her curls around her finger and 
fluff out her hair ribbon. The mirror 
and box were the first things she ever 
had of her own. 


HE events that led to her début 

at the Metropolitan have been 
told and retold until they have gained 
a distinct fictional flavor. Unglossed 
and briefly, they may be recounted: 
Director John R. Jones of the First 
Christian Choir went away to the war 
and Marion had to find a new teacher. 
She chose Ottley Cranston who, with 
Mrs. Cranston, directs the Kansas 
City Civic Opera Company. From 
him she learned two réles, and had 
the opportunity to sing in his pupil re- 
citals. Mrs. George Powell, musical 
critic for the Kansas City Star, was 
the next person to become interested 
in the girl’s voice, and wrote columns 
about her. Kansas City heard her first 
with the Civic Opera Company and 
in the audience that night were two 

















men—Jacob A. Harzfeld and John 
T. Harding—who were so impressed 
that they swore the little girl should 
have funds. They arranged a benefit 
concert which netted her ten thousand 
dollars. Then they made arrange- 
ments through Otto Kahn for an au- 
dition at the Metropolitan. 

It was a cold November afternoon 
in 1922. Twenty people were scat- 
tered throughout the dark auditorium 
—among them Mr. Gatti, Otto Kahn, 
Artur Bodanzky, and the ten who had 
come from Kansas City. Marion, fif- 
teen, her hair down her back in curls, 
sang three pieces with Conductor 
Louis Hasselmans playing her accom- 
paniments. The verdict was a blind 
one: study. 

For nearly two years, then, she 
stayed in New York; studying inter- 
pretation, she will tell you, ot sing- 
ing, because she “knew how to sing.” 
By spring, 1924, funds were running 
low. She went back to Kansas City, 
gave two concerts, made three thou- 
sand dollars at the first, eighty-seven 
hundred at the second; gave another 
in Lindsborg, one in Emporia, an- 
other for the benefit of disabled sol- 
diers. ‘That spring she sang again for 
Gatti, and this time he offered her a 
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contract, but she herself declined it 
because she “was not ready.” And so 
they went to Italy—Maama, Florence 
and Marion. There on July fourth, 
1925, at the Teatro Lirico, Mr. Gatti 
heard her sing again and the contract 
was signed for the next season. 

To be sure, the Hall-Mills case got 
more space than the Talley début; so 
did the Sacco and Vanzetti and the 
Doheny trials, but nothing in music 
has ever approached it. Just why, no 
one knows, unless the press could be 
believed, that here at last was an 
American singer who was going to 
have her chance (yet at that time more 
than a third of the Metropolitan solo- 
ists were Americans). But despite re- 
ports to the contrary, not five cents 
was paid for publicity by the Talleys, 
the Metropolitan or Kansas City; and 
not with any amount of money could 
they have suppressed the publicity they 
did get. City editors saw it coming 


over the sidewalks to put back the 
crowds that threatened to break in the 
doors. Everyone knew that Charlie 
Talley had gone backstage between the 
acts and with his own hand sent over 
the wire the news of his little girl’s 
success. Everyone knew that some 
two hundred people had come from 
Kansas City and that there’d been a 
big reception on the stage after the 
performance with speeches and a 
bronze plaque from the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Thus was a little name made big, 
so big that in less than two years it 
has earned its bearer more than five 
hundred thousand dollars. Marion 
Talley is now one of the biggest 
drawing cards in the concert field. 
Small-town critics dare not say any- 
thing against her. They are not sure 
of themselves—the name ‘Talley 
means more to their followings than 
any opinions they can print. She be- 

comes “the wonder 

















singer of the West,” 
“enchanted Spring with 
a bird in the throat,” or 
“Little Red Riding 
Hood of the Metropoli- 
tan.” Her mother and 
Florence travel with 
her. ‘They always have 
a drawing room, keep 
quite to themselves. In 








days in advance and at once it 
was out of hand. One called 
for a reporter and commanded 
a story to make ten thousand 
women cry and more than one 
breach was born between the 
editors and the critics. One of 
the leading critics refused to, 
write a front-page story and 
another dared to say, “When 
the shouting is over and the 
Kansas Cityans depart, Miss 
Talley’s career will not be 
based on this most unusual fuss 
over her début but on solid 
merits only.” Her technique, he 





each new city there is 
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“No. Men don’t interest me and I 
shouldn’t have time for them if they 
did.” 

“Have you ever thought of bobbing 
your hair?” 

“My daughter is not a flapper,” 
Mrs. Talley will probably put in at 
this point. 

“Maama’s right.” (Marion never 
pronounces it “Mamma,” always 
““Maama.”’) “I don’t like such things.” 


ARION is not as approachable 

as she was. Having a public has 
made the Talleys suspicious. They 
are slow to make new friends. On 
occasion Marion has refused te see 
old ones because of “fatigue.” But 
when you do meet her she is very 
natural, appealing because she seems 
so very young. You could not call her 
“Madame” as befits a prima donna, 
although she may try very hard to act 
like one. It is difficult to say “Miss 
Talley.” She is just Marion, with a 
wide, inexpressive face. Her eyes are 
extraordinarily clear and beautiful, 
her skin a credit to any cream—and 
she has Charlie Talley’s teeth. 

For the rest, she is Maama’s child. 
Her father is away in Kansas City, 
a telegrapher living alone in an apart- 
ment, with not even a telephone for 
company. On that one night, however 
—backstage at the Metropolitan—he 
did feel as big as Walter Chrysler. 
Maama and Marion and 








Florence have a small apart- 
ment off Central Park West. 
There they live as they always 
have, frugally, doing their own 
work “because they always 
have done it.” An editorial in a 
Wichita paper once complained 
of a citizen, who won fame 
away from home, because he had 
not stayed ‘“‘Kansas-minded.” 
The Talleys would please. 
They are Kansas-minded just 
as they’ve always been. Or- 
chids were sent Marion after 
a performance and she put 
them in a milk bottle, because 








said, was “immature and often 
faulty.” The city staff was furious 
at him for “spoiling a good story,” 
and to his severe review was given the 
heading: MIss TALLEY WON ON SOLID 
MERIT. 

The Times and Herald Tribune 
carried front-page stories of her tri- 
umph. So, in effect, did every other 
paper. All over the country, abroad 
even, newspapers printed accounts of 
mounted policemen riding four abreast 








the inevitable interview 
somewhat as follows: 

“Tsn’t it all thrill- 
ing?” 

“Why, no. I’ve never 
been thrilled exactly.” 

“Not even excited?” 

“No. I never get ex- 
cited.” 

“Have you a sweet- 
heart?” 
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the two vases were filled and they 
never used to have more than two 
vases back home. Marion does not 
smoke or drink. She does not wear 
short skirts. She does not read much. 
Even at nineteen, however, she made 
all her own contracts. She used to like 
to swim but she had to give it up for 
lack of time. She has never shown, 
publicly at jeast, any particular inter- 
est in young men, although she has 
been heard to express an unflurried 
admiration for Lindbergh. Her only 
vice is candy. She loves it and de- 
vours it in quantity. Maama chews 
gum. 

At the Metropolitan there is little 
in any name save Mr. Gatti’s. Marion 
was given many considerations at first. 
She complained before her début, the 
story goes, that she could not get the 
rehearsals she needed and Gatti called 
in the conductors and the assistant con- 
ductors, and the walls of his office have 
it that he shook his fist and said she 
was to have everything she asked for. 
Later, just once (the Name was made 
then), the story continues, she under- 
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took to reprimand the Great Gatti 
for slating her for a Sunday Night 
Concert, a proceeding which might 
well have imperilled her position at 
the Metropolitan. Reports of her 
salary have been greatly exaggerat- 
ed. She made one hundred dol- 
lars a week or thereabouts that first 
season at the Metropolitan and a 
bonus. She makes more now, but 
it is on the road—in Dubuque, 
Omaha, Memphis, Duluth, Kansas 
City—that the Name is doing its big 
work, and gathering the crops sowed 
by the newspapers. 

Hear Marion Talley once in con- 
cert. She makes a very good impres- 
sion, with the curls at the back of 
her neck and her natural little-girl 
ways, but there is no discrimination in 
applause. It may be for the song, or 
for the little hop, skip and jump that 
takes her offstage. Her voice is like 


herself, appealing and unexciting. She 
lacks the experience, the background, 
and most of all, the subtlety of feel- 
ing to be a really great artist. Still, to 
listen to her sing “No Night There” is 
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something rather thrilling. She be- 
comes in a flash the Uldine Utley of 
the concert stage, singing of what was 
ingrained in her by her mother and 
the First Christian Church of Kansas 
City, of what she really believes, of a 
Heaven with streets and pearly gates 
—and God with a beard. 
—ELIzABETH ARMSTRONG 


MALCOLM 


Oh, here a lass, and there a lass— 
And not a lass could say him nay— 
So Malcolm came, too soon to pass, 
As breezes on a summer day. 


He was not like us, nor could we 
See sense in being beautiful. 

We were plain men who could but be 
Honest, and somewhat dutiful. 


Malcolm has vanished from the towns; 
Our heads are white, our eyes are dim. 
We speak of Malcolm yet with frowns, 
Though not a man but envies him. 
—RapHaEt McCorp 
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SOME INTERESTING STORIES ABOUT LINCOLN 


HIS is the month in’ which 

Valentines are usually sent and 

received, but much more im- 
portant to a great many people is the 
fact that the twelfth of this month is 
the birthday of that great emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln. As every one 
knows, Lincoln was born under hum- 
ble circumstances, but many interest- 
ing anecdotes are told about his boy- 
hood, of which perhaps the most char- 
acteristic is the one about the time he 
was given his first hatchet. 

It seems that “old Abe” (or “young 
Abe”’ as he must have been then) was 
given a bright new hatchet for his 
birthday, and as it was raining at the 
time he busied himself around the 
house hacking and chopping with true 
Lincoln fervor at the old armchair in 
which his grandfather was taking his 
mid-day nap. Mistaking the old gen- 
tleman’s left leg for part of the chair 
(the Lincolns could only afford can- 
dles at the time and many a night the 
ambitious boy would sit up reading 





solely by fire light) he drove the new 
hatchet one or two inches into his 
mother’s father’s calf which caused the 
sleeping Hanks to open his eyes and 
say, “What on earth are you doing?” 
Lincoln, abashed, lowered his eyes and 
replied, “I’m sorry, grandfather.” 
“Sorry, indeed!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman. “Who do you think you 
are—a future emancipator or some- 
thing?” This caused the young boy 
to think more seriously of the slavery 
problem which at that time was just 





beginning to raise its ugly head above 
the horizon. 


NOTHER incident illustrating 

Lincoln’s inherent love of hu- 
manity occurred several years later 
during the celebrated Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates which did much to arouse 
the people of Illinois to the seriousness 
of the situation into which they were 
drifting. Lincoln, who was a young 
lawyer at the time, was very much in- 
terested in these debates and when one 
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of them was held in a neighboring 
town he naturally walked twenty-one 
miles to take part. Imagine his aston- 
ishment on finding that his opponent 
was none other than the fiery Stephen 
A. Douglas and soon they were at it 
hammer and tongs. 

“The slaves should be free,” said 
Lincoln. 

“They should not,” said Douglas. 

“T repeat, sir. . .” began Lincoln. 

“Don’t call me ‘sir,’” interrupted 
the “Little Ball of Fire.” “Stick to 
your subject!” 

The case for Lincoln seemed hope- 
less, when suddenly the question of 
man’s descent from monkeys was 
brought up. 7 

“Do you mean to tell me,” de- 
manded Douglas, who was the shorter 
of the two, “that you think that I am 
descended from an ape!” 

There was a moment of intense 
silence and then came the answer. 


” 


“Four score and seven years ago eee 
began Lincoln. 

The rest is history. Lincoln was 
swept into the White House, and 
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shortly after that came the momentous 
morning when Major Anderson fired 
on Fort Sumter and precipitated this 
country into four tense years of civil 
strife. Some friends of mine in Co- 
lumbus are direct descendents of 
Major Anderson and it was from their 
lips that I got the following rather 
interesting anecdote about Chauncey 
Depew. 

It seems that several years ago 
Depew was asked to deliver an address 
at the laying of the cornerstone of a 
new church in Brooklyn but was 
forced to decline inasmuch as he was 
to be engaged on that particular eve- 
ning in speaking at the opening of the 
then recently completed bridge over 
the Hudson at Albany. Unfortunate- 
ly for Mr. Depew, he was rather 
absent-minded, and when the evening 
in question came around, he found 
himself in Brooklyn instead of Al- 
bany. He did not, of course, notice his 
mistake at first and it was only when 
he had begun his address that he re- 
alized that he was in a church instead 








of on a bridge—a fact which he 
quickly verified by glancing up at the 
ceiling. 

I forget just how Mr. Depew 
got out of that particular predica- 
ment but get out of it he did, and to- 
day he is one of the most respected as 
well as the most beloved of our “older 
generation.” Another man in public 
life who is also extremely absent- 
minded is Mr. Dwight Morrow, the 
recently appointed Ambassador to 
Mexico, about whose singular lack of 
memory many delightful and charac- 
teristic stories are told. 


UT to return to Lincoln. One 
day, shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, the question of calling out 
the troops came up and Mr. Lincoln 
was strongly urged to call out the 
troops. After the usual lunch in the 
White House he summoned the Secre- 
tary of War to his office and asked 
him to sit down. 
“Sit down, Stanton,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln (Stanton was the name of the 


Secretary of War), “sit down—have 
a chair.” 

The fiery Northerner complied. 

“Stanton,” said the President, “‘did 
you ever hear of Artemus Ward?” 

“No, Mr. President,” replied the 
other, “but don’t you think that we 
had better call out the troops?” 

At that the President smiled and 
picked up a well-thumbed book which 
had been lying on the table. 

“Listen, Stanton,” said the Presi- 
dent, and he began to read. As he 
read he smiled and chuckled and then 
burst into a loud guffaw. Minutes 
lengthened into quarter-hours and 
then into half-hours. Finally the 
President ceased and looked up. Stan- 
ton had gone. 


UT perhaps the best known anec- 
dote about “Honest Abe” con- 
cerns the time when he pardoned the 
young soldier who had gone to sleep 
while on sentry duty. It seems that 
during the Civil War they passed a 
law that anybody who went to sleep 
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while on sentry duty should be shot. 
This law (which was known as the 
“Brewster Act” after Senator Brew- 
ster, who was the first senator to be 
shot under its provisions) resulted in 
a great many amusing episodes, inas- 
much as from ten to fifteen soldiers 
were often shot by mistake owing to 
a ridiculous number of errors in the 
clerical department. Well, anyway, 
one morning Mr. Lincoln noticed sev- 
eral soldiers standing around on the 
west lawn of the White House and 
upon putting on his spectacles he was 
surprised to observe that they were 
evidently preparing to shoot somebody. 

“Hey,” called Mr. Lincoln, quick- 
ly opening the window, “‘what do you 
think this is?” 

One of the soldiers heard him and 
looked around. 

“Some guy is yelling something,” 
he said to his superior. 

“Who?” demanded the superior—a 
lieutenant, by the way. 

“T don’t know,” replied the soldier, 
‘some guy with a beard.” 

“Don’t shoot for a minute, men,” 
commanded the lieutenant, and drop- 
ping his sword he looked around. 

“What did you say?” he called to 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The President cupped his hands and 
replied. 

“Come here a minute,” he called. 


‘ 


“T don’t know but I think I’m 
Robin Hood, whoever that was.” 


The lieutenant, puzzled, turned 
back to his men. 

“Who is he?” he asked. 

The men looked, and finally one 
spoke. 

“T think it’s the President, sir,” he 
suggested. 

“Oh my God,” muttered the lieu- 
tenant, “if it isn’t one thing, it’s an- 
other,” and with that he walked over 
to the Chief Executive and saluted. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
the President pardoned the young sol- 
dier who was about to be shot, and 
shortly after that the Civil War was 
brought to a victorious close. And that 
was only one of the many sides of the 
man whose birthday we are all so 
proud and happy to celebrate on the 
twelfth of this month. 


—Dona_p OGDEN STEWART 


HOOPLA DEPARTMENT 
This is the Last Day of THe Ten 
COMMANDMENTS.—Adv. in a_ movie 
program. 


The United States Navy expects to 
feed its men 840,000 pounds of apple- 
sauce next year.—The Herald Tribune. 

Fortunately it is in a position to do 
sO. 
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INTIMATIONS AT FIFTY- 
EIGHTH STREET 


The fountain is dry at the Plaza, 
The sycamore trees go bare; 


The ivy is sere and it has a 


Resigned and immutable air. 


The lady is cold in the fountain, 


The sitter is cold on the ledge, 
The Plaza is gaunt as a mountain, 
The air is a knife with an edge. 


But what is this sniff and this twitter, 
And what is the pluck at my vest! 
What gleam in the eye of the sitter! 
What lamb of a cloud in the west?! 


The earth is but held in solution, 
And March will release before long 
The lady in brazen ablution, 
The trees and the fountain in song! 


—E. B. W. 


“Everybody here says I’m a 
dead ringer for Emil Jannings. 
W ouldn’t Jannings like to hear 


that, though?” 
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NOT AT THEIR BEST 


IME was when, in his darkling 

bookroom, the poet drew forth 

some dusty, gold encrusted 
volume and took therefrom the fairest 
tale to make the heart of his dream 
structure. Now, praise be, he yanks 
down a work on psychopathology and 
turns right to the case histories. ‘This 
procedure has been followed by 
Eugene O’Neill in his “Strange In- 
terlude” which the Theatre Guild is 
doing at the John Golden Theatre. 
As a result it has an interesting story, 
but it is the method as well as the 
manner of “Strange Interlude” which 
makes it so infinitely discussed. Mr. 
O’Neill has featured in this work that 
step-child of the modern drama, the 
Aside. Long sent to sit in the ashes of 
despite, Mr. O’Neill has discovered 
the Aside to be the Real Princess. As 
he has proclaimed this discovery in a 
nine-decker play naturally people are 
talking. 

“Strange Interlude” seems to me an 
interesting stunt carried about four 
acts too far; not much more important 
than that. 

The fable is that of Nina Leeds, a 
neurotic, egocentric woman whose first 
lover is killed in the war before any 
consummation of their passion. After 
an hysterical period in which she gives 
her revolted self to several wounded 
soldiers in a hospital where she is 
training, she marries Sam Evans, a 
devoted Dobbin, in order to have chil- 
dren. After the marriage she learns 
from his mother that his blood is 
tainted with hereditary _ insanity. 
Wishing, for Sam’s sake, as well as 
her own, to have a healthy child which 
she can pretend is his, she comes to an 
arrangement with Sam’s best friend, 
Ned Darrell, to have one by him, in 
all impersonality. 

To my shame be it admitted that 
O’Neill’s humorless dealing with this 
situation yielded me several Rabelais- 
ian snickers. 

The impersonality slips from the 
relationship between Nina and Ned. 
Loving each other desperately, they 
are too fond of Sam to endanger his 


sanity with the truth. Nina has also an 
old friend named Charlie Marsden 
who has suffered for years from a 
bad mother-complex. He replaces her 
dead father in her affections. As the 
son who is born to her and Ned grows 
up, she is very nicely fixed with pa- 
ternal, husbandly, passionate and filial 
love to draw upon at will—like so 
many labelled taps at a soda fountain. 
Even so Nina isn’t happy and constant- 
ly plays with the idea of revealing her 
secret to her husband and marrying 
Ned. 

Twenty years or so pass and Sam 
dies and Nina, being no longer in love 
with Ned (she has spoiled his life and 
so made him a rather difficult custom- 
er), marries old Oedipus Charlie who 
can transfer his complex to her. 

An interesting story as I have said, 
but not nine acts interesting. The only 
excuse for a play to be nine acts long 
is that not one speech can be cut. 
“Strange Interlude” has the effrontery 
to be repetitious. There’s very little of 
the splendor of falling in or out of 
love in it, and a great deal of the 
sourness of clinging to an unhappy 
and moribund passion. Mr. O’Neill 
doesn’t take up different aspects of the 
story; he takes up the same aspect 
at different times in the characters’ 
lives. 

There is a lot of the phoney poetry 
to which Mr. O’Neill is giving way 
more and more constantly. One is 
assured, for instance, that “Life is” a 
good many times. But there I go 
again. I guess I’ve mentioned before 
that the only kind of secret I don’t 
care to hear is a cosmic secret. 
“Strange Interlude” teems with them. 

And now to get down to the beati- 
fied Aside. In purporting to give voice 
to the thoughts of his characters, Mr. 
O’Neill lays himself open to com- 
parison with James Joyce, Virginia 
Woolf, and the other stream of con- 
sciousness novelists. It is a comparison 
he can ill support. The turbulent 
stream of consciousness Joyce photo- 
graphs so perfectly finds itself, in 
“Strange Interlude,” confined to neat 
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concrete containers which are far more 
like summaries of the momentary sit- 
uation as Mr. O’Neill wishes one to 
understand it than like what the char- 
acters are actually thinking at the time. 
They create the impression that Mr. 
O’Neill has done the groundwork 
which every dramatist must do so 
much to his own satisfaction that he 
hasn’t been able to rub any of it out, 
or that, unwilling to trust anything to 
his actors, he is trying to do their 
work for them too. 

Never has a cast less needed such 
assistance; for “Strange Interlude”’ is 
almost flawlessly performed, and has 
been beautifully directed by Philip 
Moeller. I'll just sound silly if I tell 
you how superb Lynn Fontanne is 
as Nina, how excellent are Helen 
Westley, and Glenn Anders, and Tom 
Powers in their respective rdles. As 
for Earle Larimore, as the simplex, 
sensitive, inarticulate Sam Evans he is 
possibly the best of all. 

Up to the dinner interval they held 
me absolutely, but at the end of the 
evening, in spite of them, my principal 
emotion was a vast relief that I 
hadn’t any longer to listen to the love 
life of that particular set of char- 
acters. 


NOTHER case history play is 
“Salvation,” by Sidney Howard 


and Charles MacArthur, at. the 


Empire. 

Bethany Jones, a _twenty-seven- 
year-old revivalist, is really suffering 
from arrested development. Hers is 
still the simple, unquestioning faith of 
the twelve-year-old girl she was when 
she dedicated herself to the service of 
the Lord. It has been capitalized to 
the limit by her mother, her manager, 
and her press agent, but without 
Bethany’s realization. 

When the play opens she has just 
finished a revival in Chicago and is 
in love with the tenor of the outfit, 
about as seriously in love as a twelve- 
year-old girl might be with the boy 
who carries her books to school. Nev- 
ertheless her mother, her manager, and 
her press agent, seeing their gold mine 
imperilled, discharge the tenor and, 
rather trustingly for such wise babies, 
immediately leave for New York. The 
tenor takes advantage of their absence 
to marry Bethany. 

Because the marriage is kept secret 
a love-nest scandal about Bethany 
breaks in the papers and the unholy 
three dash back from New York to 
stage a violent row with Bethany’s 
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ter and other embodied disapprovals, 
she meets, within the first half hour, 
a sub-thyroid schoolmaster whom she 
loves at first sight, and pursues to one 
of those scenes of Galahad avowal 
so unsatisfactory to everybody. 

When the old sea captain comes 
back to tell her he’s found that she’s 
a pauper and they were never married 
anyway she flies to her schoolmaster 
but happens to think that she would 
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husband, a row which seems to be 
reaching a very satisfactory adjust- 
ment. Bethany is to be rehabilitated 


in the eyes of the public through the | 


efforts of all four and her talents are 
to be incorporated, her mother, her 
manager and her husband owning one- 
third apiece. 

Bethany has sat watching the sordid 
bicker, as tragic a figure as ever you 
saw. She has seen exactly how much 
spiritual interest those four people who 
are nearest to her have in her work. 
The abomination of desolation comes 
over her and her cry of “Oh my poor 
Jesus! Oh my poor Jesus!” digs the 
core out of pity. 

Bethany goes through the big re- 
habilitation meeting which her press 
agent convinces her is her duty to the 
people she has strengthened. She goes 
through it shocked that she can do it 
so well when she doesn’t believe a 
word she is saying. At the close she 
announces to the four that she will 
never preach again, that she is going 
away from them to try and find some 
substitute for what she has lost. The 
subject of the case history has di- 
agnosed herself. 

The press agent has the apprecia- 
tion to shout an admiring “Halle- 
lujah” before she trails sadly away. 

This is told with complete objec- 
tivity, with as much understanding of 
the hilariously human sinners as of the 
poignantly human saint. It is an in- 
finitely better written “Bless You, 
Sister,” facing the spiritual point 


which “Bless You, Sister” muffed. I 
don’t think it a successful piece of 
work however. The comedy and the 
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serious moods aren’t blended well. 
The wisecracks are a little too good 
to have been spoken extemporaneously 
whereas Bethany is done with ex- 
quisite realism. 

Pauline Lord plays Bethany with 
a tremulous, childlike gentleness which 
makes the spectacle of the destruc- 
tion of her faith practically intoler- 
able. 

Osgood Perkins, as the press agent, 
has a part with a gentler side to it than 
those in which I have hitherto ap- 
plauded him. In it he adds fuel to my 


old enthusiasm for his ability. 


S though to make me appreciate 

the aforementioned dramas there 
has come to the Little Theatre “La 
Gringa,” by Tom Cushing, which is 
nearer the Brothers Grimm than the 
medical text books. 

“La Gringa” tells over again the 
old, sweet, story of a passionate na- 
ture plunked down in New England. 
This time it’s a little Mexican wench 
with native blood like fire in her veins 
brought from a convent as his bride 
by an old sea captain for the sake of 
her Spanish fortune. Left at his home 
in New Bedford with his spinster sis- 
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spoil his career, so she returns to the 
captain to treat the audience to a little 
unnecessary homicide. 

The play proves conclusively that 
Claudette Colbert, who plays the title 
role, looks charming in the costumes 
of the eighties. 


S" Harry Lauper, as those who 
read the papers will know, is at 
the Knickerbocker. If Sir Harry 
made you laugh before, he can still 
make you laugh; the years have not 
changed his ability. 
is to arrive no earlier than ten, for in 
this way you will avoid the Japanese 
acrobats and others whom Sir Harry 
sees fit to present as curtain openers. 
—Cuar_es BRACKETT 


Our only advice 
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ITHER this department has 
rocked the world of journal- 
ism to its very foundations 

with its disclosures or the newspapers 
in our town are getting better just 
naturally. Whatever the cause, we 
have a terrible time now finding any 
of our old bones to pick in the files. 

The World, except for its January 
thirty-first story on “Old Bill” the 
Westfield fire-horse who is getting 
fat, has almost completely dropped its 
pet notes, and only 
occasionally _—_ runs 
photographs of 
champion _hay-rak- 
ers. The Times, 
now that George 
Palmer Putnam has 
got the snow out of 
his beard, runs none 
of its old “special- 
correspondence-to-the-Times” tid-bits 
and even its Lindbergh series has tak- 
en on a modest legitimacy which leaves 
no room for cavil. (We would suggest 
to the Times, however, that they can 
cut down on their engraving bills by 
using the same cut each day to show 
what city Lindbergh visited the day 
before. Bogota, Maracay, Cartagena, 
they all look alike in bird’s-eye view, 
and we have an idea that the number 
of readers who examine closely any 
photograph of a Central American 
city could be easily placed in a wheel 
chair. . For all we know, the 
Times really has been using the same 
cut each day and we have never no- 
ticed it.) 

And we must say this for the 
Herald Tribune. We have never been 
able to find very many news hobbies 
in it to kid, certainly not in comparison 
to the old days when it used to have 
the appearance of a Boy Scout house 
organ. We would hate to think that 
the old Tribune was turning into a 
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BACK TO JOURNALISM 


real newspaper since it got married 
and moved up-town. 

As an example of the various esti- 
mates put on literary fame by the 
town’s editors, it is interesting to note 
that on January twelfth, Thomas 
Hardy made the front pages of both 
the Times and the Herald Tribune, 
but the World considered him worth 
two-thirds of a column on page five, 
along with “Iowa Attorney Named 
for Commerce Board.” That Death 
in itself is not considered news-less 
by the World is shown by the fact 
that William Barton French made the 
front page on February second. The 
fault must have been with 
Thomas Hardy. 

When we implied that the 
Times had been falling be- 
hind in its George Palmer 
Putnam news we overlooked 
the special dispatch in the is- 
sue of January  twenty- 
fourth which burned up the 
wires from Sante Fé to tell 
how Mr. Putnam had been made the 
victim of a practical joke by some 
friends. It seems that he underwent 
a mock arrest charged with shooting 
jack rabbits, and then the whole thing 
turned out to be just 
a great big joke 
planned by Mr. 
Nusbaum, Mr. Put- 
nam’s_ buddie. It 
is exclusive stories 
like this which give 
Times readers such 
a big advantage 
over their friends 
in the matter of general conversation. 
Imagine how you would have felt to 
have been out at dinner that night 
and not even have known who George 
Palmer Putnam was, much less that 
Mr. Nusbaum was his friend! 








E are glad to note, however, 

that the Times is taking its 
molecular news less seriously. It has 
always been the first to report any 
new subdivision of molecules and 
atoms, but there has been a note of 
importance in the stories which rather 
detracted from their basic humor. On 
January twenty-seventh, however, 
there appeared a story headed “Atom 
Theory Upset; Now ‘Wave System’ ” 
which described the discovery of a 
Dr. H. Clyde Snook as set forth be- 
fore the New York Electrical Society. 


It seems that Dr. Snook has good rea- 
son to believe that atoms are not made 
up of electrons, as hitherto supposed, 
but of waves, or rather that electrons 
are waves and not whatever they were 
thought to be at first. This was found 
out by shooting some electrons against 
a crystal of nickel and observing that 
they did not bounce. 

Now, in the old days, the Times 
would have carried this story without 
a suspicion of its lighter elements and 
Waldemar Kaempffert would have 
signed it. The anonymous writer of 
the present account combined the news 
values with a certain quiet humor 
which violated none of the Times tra- 
ditions and yet made the thing reada- 
ble. We recommend that this reporter 
be assigned to cover the scientific dis- 
coveries for the Times from now on. 
Of course he won’t always have a 
name like “Snook” to work with, but 


‘he seems to have the right idea. 


T is perhaps a little late to com- 
ment on the handling by the press 
of the Snyder-Gray executions. Those 
things slip into Limbo so quickly. 
And all the special reporters, most 
with a grim determination to write 
a story that George Horace Lori- 
mer would see, must be wonder- 
ing if the game is worth while 
after all. You sit at a typewriter 
and sweat and smoke 
, countless cigarettes, 
you cry a little at your 
own word-pictures and 
thrill a little at your 
own climaxes, you turn 
your copy in and it appears under your 
name in the paper and then—perhaps 
somebody next day says: “That was 
a swell story you wrote,” and perhaps 
the Boss compliments you. ‘Then 
Coolidge goes to Havana and the 
whole matter is 
dropped. It might 
be better to write 
straight fiction and 
let it go at that. 
Although we 
didn’t read all the 
accounts through, it 
seemed that the un- 
emotional anony- 
mous Times man and Courtenay Ter- 
rett of the Telegram got the most 
news out of the proceedings with the 
least amount of heaving. The Ernest 
Hemingway influence (or is it S. Jay 
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We Can’t Swing the Hot Stove Leaguers 


Cosmopolitan is not a courier of the 
crossroads. If you want to reach the 
whittlers and other denizens of the 
outposts, choose another medium. 


But if you want to reach those in- 
terested in an extra car, private 
schools, imported anchovies and 
Mediterranean cruises, there’s an 
easy first choice. 


Cosmopolitan’s circulation is 90% 
urban and 1002 class. 
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_ The 
Water Tower 


O, please don’t be my Valentine. 

Love has us reeling, dazed and blinking, 
But I am perfectly aware 

We'd get the same.effects from drinking. 
Love’s death is sad, while bottles killed 
Bring joy. Best turn me down, My Own, 
And have a little drink instead... 
There ain’t no tears in Aquazone. 
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HEADS! HEADS! HEADS! 
A NEAR-TRAGEDY IN TWIN 
BEDS. 


Scene: Hotel bedroom with twin beds, 
one empty. Harold’s head is pressed 
deep into the pillow of one. A small 
stand holds an empty green bottle. 

Haron: (From the depths of the pil- 
low) Oh, my head! MY HEAD! 
(pause) If it be my head and nosh 
Paul Whiteman’s bandsh. 

(Voice from the bathroom singing: 
“In the cool of the evening the Katydid 
sings.’ ) 

Haro.p: Besh lil’ ole pal fellah ever 
had—but why shinging? Oh my head, 
my head! 

Voice: She turns up her toelets, 

She twiddles her wings. 

Haroip: My gosh. Whash I do lash 
night anyway? Losh of blonds. My wife 


not blond. Think having losh, losh 
blonds for wife. My Gosh! Oh, my 
head! 


Voice: What should she be doing? 
She has not a care. 

Harotp: Lishen, darlink, can 
shinging. Can it! Oh, my head. 

Voice: To those who come wooing 

She just gives the air. 

(Door of bathroom opens violently 
and bearded gent emerges) 

BEARDED GENT: Hey you! Up and 
drink your Aquazone. IJ felt worse than 
you do ten minutes ago. Up and drink 
your Aquazone and you'll forget there 
was ever such a thing as the night before. 

AQUAZONE is a marvelous pick-up, 
knocks out a morning headache in no 
time. As a mixer it precludes the effects 
of over-indulgence. Besides it’s healthy 
stuff to drink straight—delicious, spark- 
ling, too, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen. Sold by the Busy 
Bee stores, the Daniel Reeves stores, 
Gristede Brothers, and other good gro- 
cers. Clubs, restaurants and hotels serve 
it. Druggists have it. It will be sent 
from the nearest place on a telephone 
call to 


that 


VANDERBILT 6434 
Advertisement 





Kauffman? ) was evident, especially in 
the Sun’s story, with its truncated sen- 
tences and elaborate simplicity, while 
other masters of the short story had 
their following among the twenty 
writers who covered the event. There 
was a great deal of writing done 
and a great many 

cigarettes smoked and 

that’s that. 


As an_ indication 
of the unreliability 
of individual wit- ee 


nesses’ testimony, 
even though they are 
trained reporters, we 
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her voice ranged from a high shriek 
to a hiccough. ‘The Post also saw 
Gray in “deadly fear” at the last, 
while the others found him “strong” 
“ogame” and “emotionless.” The T'rib- 
une said that Mrs. Many stood on Mrs. 
Snyder’s right and Mrs. Lillian Hickey 
on her left as she en- 
tered the room. The 
Journal gave them 
just the opposite posi- 
tions. The'A merican 
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the pages which follow: 


described the “‘death- 
like stillness” in the 
corridors, while the 


Herald Tribune said 
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witnessed the execu- 
tions. “They agreed 
that Mrs. Snyder and 
Mr. Gray were dead, 
but on practically no 
other point. The As- 
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to show how twenty 
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looking at the same 





sociated Press set the 
time of the two deaths 
as 11:09 and 11:15 respectively. The 
Herald Tribune set them at 11:06 and 
11:14; the Times, at 11:05 and 
11:16. The Post rushed them 
through at 11:01 and 11:08. Presuma- 
bly each of these reporters consulted 
his watch. 


As to the dress of the victims: the 
Evening World had Mrs. Snyder 
wearing a light brown dressing-gown, 
with a sheer silk stocking on her left 
leg. The United Press man saw her 
in a green smock with white stock- 
ings. The Journal said that she wore 
a calico skirt and one black cotton 
stocking, while the Sum insisted that 
she had on a white shirtwaist and dark 
gray stockings. The Associated Press 
summarized the costume as “a black 
dress, a tan smock, black cotton stock- 
ings and gray felt slippers.” 

The size of the death chamber 
varied in the accounts from the Asso- 
ciated Press’ “thirty feet square” to 
the Telegrams “twenty-by-forty” 
foot rectangle. The Telegram had 
three wooden benches as against the 
five cited by the other papers. The 
World had a total of thirty odd who 
witnessed the executions. The Graphic 
man saw fifty. 

Some of the papers said that Mrs. 
Snyder was silent, only mumbling a 
prayer at the end, The Post said that 


= 


thing, will contra- 
dict each other. Mr. 
Parker, who is Managing Editor 
of the Bridgeport Herald, tells a 
story of an execution he witnessed as 
a reporter some years ago when, on 
the way out, the question came up of 
the color of the rug in the death- 
chamber. One reporter said it was 
gray, another brown. The matter was 
put up to the warden who settled it 
by informing them that there was no 
rug at all in the room, 


N case there are any readers of the 
W orld who do not know why Mr. 
Dudley Nichols took Alexander 
Woollcott’s place in the issue of Jan- 
uary thirty-first, reviewing the Thea- 
tre Guild’s production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” it was 
because Mr. Woollcott had written 
an article for the current Vanity Fair 
(on the stands before the opening of 
the play) in which he reviewed the 
play from manuscript, and unfavor- 
ably. It was felt (by someone) that 
this disqualified him for reviewing the 
performance itself. So Mr. Nichols, 
without prejudice, covered the opening 
instead. Oddly enough he seemed to 
like it very much. 

There is a straining after some- 
thing on the part of the World here, 
but just what it is eludes us. 

—Guy Fawkes 
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|, those who are wintering in Florida, Cadillac extends a cordial 
invitation to visit the special CadillaceLa Salle Palm Beach Salon at 300 Worth Avenue, 
Palm Beach. In this exhibition of Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood custom-built bodies—mounted | 
on Cadillac and La Salle chassis—you will find the finest creations of the custom builders | 







coacheraft, representing the highest expression of good taste and luxurious comfort ever 


offered to the American public. v af ’ d , 
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THE SUBWAY CIRCUIT 


NLY the other day I was 
reading about a man who 
earns a modest living simply 

by carrying a book around in the Sub- 
way and pretending to read it. The 
book he advertises has the name print- 
ed in large letters on a bright-colored 
jacket, so all he has to do is sit there, 
ostentatiously turning the pages, and 
the total effect is very much as if the 
publishers had hired a sandwich man 
te advertise the book, only more re- 
fined. 

In fact it is even better. Because 
this subway-reader, being a skilled 
actor, can play upon the feelings of his 
audience as no sandwich man ever 
could. Thus he can chuckle a bit, once 
in a while, to make it clear that his 
book has plenty of what we call 
“comic relief.” ‘Then—because noth- 
ing is so infectious as a good laugh— 
just as the passengers are beginning to 
chuckle too, his face grows pale; he 
gasps; unconsciously, his fingers tear 
little pieces off the corners of the 
pages: his whole attitude shows that 
this book, besides being full of the 
wine of life, is also packed from cover 
to cover with the stark drama of man’s 
primal passions at grips in the fury of 
the love call, just as the publisher’s 
advertisements say it is. 

Well, by this time the people in that 
subway train are almost beside them- 
selves. Of course, it is a dangerous 
game he plays, because about the most 
tantalizing thing in the world is to 
chuckle and gasp over a book without 
telling the people around you what it 
is all about. If he went too far with 
his pantomime, some big brute, unable 
to restrain himself any longer, would 
reach over and try to snatch the book 
out of the man’s hands, and a scene 
of physical violence would result. Just 
as everybody’s nerves are strained to 
the breaking point, however, and it 
seems that the next moment somebody 
is going to burst into hysterics and do 
something that he will later regret all 
his life long, the clever fellow looks 
up startled, as if he had missed his 
station, hurries to the door, and 
changes to a downtown express— 
where he repeats the performance. 

This seems to me to‘be a good idea, 
and one that is likely to have develop- 
ments. If you can advertise a book 
that way, why can’t you advertise a 
lot of other things as well? Probably 
in a very short time al] the manufac- 
turers will be dramatizing their prod- 
ucts in the subway, and a trip on the 
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Lilac protects your skin 


Open doors 


to infection 


those invisible nicks 


You can’t see them—those invisible 
nicks of the razor that give germs 
and dust their chance at your skin! 

So, apparently without warning, 
little infections develop. 

I'ry dashing Pinaud’s Lilac all 
over your face after each shave... 
Your skin is always smoothly clear! 

Lilac is a real antiseptic, yet it is 
healing, too. For the same wonder- 
ful ingredients, newly processed, 
make Lilac blander than ever 
before. 

You can buy Pinaud’s Lilac at 
all drug or department stores. The 
signature of Ed. Pinaud is in red 
on the bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New 


York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


[ Lilas de France | 


Copr., 1928, Finavd. Tne, 
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THIS diamond, animate with icy fire. . . 
this fragile chain of blue, imprisoned 
flames . . . that string of pearls, that 
ruby ring, this pin. . . . Like prismed 
stars they scintillate with light, lus- 
trous, triumphant, shaped in their regal 
beauty by the skill and learning of an 
ancient craft. 


The brilliance of any stone, its decora- 
tive effect, depend largely upon the dex- 
terity with which it is cut and mounted. 
A jewel of rarest water may sink to me- 
diocrity beneath an inept hand. Expert 
knowledge, infinite patience, originality, 
good taste . . . these must be present in 
the finest work. And these are attributes 
which distinguish in an extraordinary 
degree the jewels to be seen in this 
establishment. 


It is a tradition of Marcus & Company 
that this work shall be done by men who 





WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


IN THE MANNER OF KINGS 





MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, 





are artists as well as craftsmen. They 
face the preparation of a jewel as a 
painter his empty canvas. Their long 
experience, their talent and devoted care 
go into it. And when, perhaps after 
weeks or months of toil, the last crown- 
ing touch is added, it is marked with a 
character instantly recognizable and 
unique . . . the subtle imprint of author- 
ity, the aspect of a kingly grace. 

Pearl necklaces from $125,000 to 
$200. Marquise and emerald cut dia- 
monds from $35,000 to $2500. Emeralds 
from $20,000 to $500. Sapphires from 
$10,000 to $500. Star rubies and star 
sapphires, black opals, precious and semi- 
precious stones in settings of rare and 
exquisite workmanship, $5000 to $50. 

The Palm Beach branch of this estab- 
lishment will be open from January 16th 
to April 2nd. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


New York; and Palm Beach 
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im-UROPE 


Goes freedom from care— 
and every travel comfort are the 
experiences assured to Europe- 
bound travelers by the American 
Express plan of Independent travel. 

You see all the things and places 
you wish in utmost ease and com- 
fort. Your own personal prefer- 
ences and requirements are em- 
bodied in the itinerary. YOU have 
the option on the sightseeing, 
class of accommodation and 
amount to be invested in the trip. 

When the tentative plans 
submitted by our travel ex- 
perts meet with your en- 
tire satisfaction, the Amer- 
ican Express proceeds with 
the actual arrangements... 
providing you in advance 
with all you need for your 
journey. ..tickets, reserva- 
tions, etc., with an automatic in- 
troduction to service at every 
American Express office abroad. 

The new booklet ‘American 
Traveler in Europe’’ fully describes 
how to go to Europe, where to go, 
and what to see in ease, safety and 
comfort. Call, telephone or send 
coupon fora copy to the nearest office 
below. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


19) 65 Broadway, New York 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send “The American Traveler in Europe” to 





Standing- 
in-line 
delays and 
disappoint- 
ments are 
eliminated 
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Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 











Bronx local will be ten times as in- 
teresting as a matinée at the Palace, 
because you will never know when one 
of these little playlets is going to be- 
gin, or whether the man sitting next 
you is one of the actors. 


OR instance, if a man comes in all 

wrapped up in mufflers and over- 
coats, and keeps coughing and blowing 
his nose and coughing again, the 
chances are that he has been hired to 
do just that. When everybody’s atten- 
tion has been aroused, two men with 
beards, sitting near by, will get up and 
give him a couple of lozenges from a 
well-known box, and the whole thing 
will turn out to be nothing but an ad- 
vertisement for a certain kind of 
cough-drop. 

There can be little human-interest 
playlets, too. Here you see a fellow 
sitting in a corner. His shoulders are 
hunched; he gasps for breath. His 
whole aspect is that of a man suffering 
from anemia, debility, overwork, soft 
foods, dizzy spells, pains in the lumbar 
region, acidosis, “that four o'clock 
fag,” backache, too many cigarettes 
and sick headaches. Obviously, the 
General Manager is always saying, “I 
just can’t understand why Jones 
doesn’t get ahead!” 

Well, just as half the sympathetic 
subway audience is bursting into tears 
at the man’s condition, who should 
enter but a little white-haired old 
lady? What does the poor fellow do 
but try to rise, to give her his seat! 
It will make a touching picture. With 
a pitying smile on her dear old face, 
she pushes him back. 

“You poor man,” she says, “you 
look all worn out.” 

“T certainly am,” he replies sadly. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
me. I have flashes of brilliance, but I 
just can’t seem to concentrate. I know 
that the fellows who get ahead down 
at the office have no more brains than 
I have. Yet when they were picking 
a man for that western branch man- 
agership they passed me by. I’ve been 
to doctors...” 

“You don’t want to go to no doc- 
tors,” says she. “I used to be run 
down, too. Then just by chance I hap- 
pened to read an advertisement in the 
magazines. Half-laughingly, I de- 
cided to give it a trial... .” 

Well, you know the rest. She feeds 
him a couple of tablets of Bluxo, the 
Pills for Pep. Two seconds later 
you'll see him turning handsprings 
down the aisle, shouting with glee and 
yelling for a Big Executive—and, by 
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UNCHEON 
at the 


BARCLAY 


Wuere the art of food 
achieves the degree of genius 
in subtle enticements of the 


taste. 
aed 


Where menus are created 
whose very variety is sauce 
piquante to the epicure. 


i 


Where environment contrib- 
utes the background of charm- 
ing people, of punctilious 
service and restrained richness 
of each detail. 


i 


Where living, in all its phases, 
is sevmiaplithied with a dignity 
and gentility reflective a the 
delightful spirit of its Colo- 


nial appointments. 


aE 


The Barclay offers apartments 
of any desired number of 
rooms, with short or long term 
leases, or accommodations for 
the brief transient visit. 


Write for Information and Brochure 


the 


BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48™ STREET 


JOHN F. SANDERSON 
Managing Director 
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a lucky chance, there is the General 
Manager, riding on the rear platform! 
Quick as a wink, he steps forward. 
“Tones,” he says, “a man with the pep 
you've got is just the man we need. 
That western branch managership is 
yours!” 

After that, people will be fighting 
for Bluxo. The B.-M.T. and the In- 
terborough will be bidding for first- 
run performances. Advertisements 
that always seemed a bit unconvincing 
will quicken into reality in the sub- 
way cars, and maybe the passengers in 
a Canarsie express will learn just what 
the little girl said when she told the 
Man That Everybody Shunned just 
what was the matter with him. 

Perhaps, eventually, they will put 
on smoking cars, to give the singers a 
chance! —Rosert M. Coates 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS 


POLICEMAN ON 
HORSEBACK 


With noble mien and buttoned coat, 
Upon a shining steed, 
He passes through the city’s ways, 
And seems to dedicate his days 
To making traffic speed. 


Above the taxis’ fearful moil 

He looms, serene and just; 
His arm in stern direction curves, 
And every passer-by observes 

His awe-inspiring bust. 


He disentangles limousines 

With elegance exact 
When deep into the fray he wades; 
And on the days of large parades 

He keeps the crowds compact. 


But mostly, by a blissful curb, 
Like knighthood in its flower 
He rides, at stately equine walk, 
And with a fatal piece of chalk 
Marks down the parking hour! 
—BurkeE Boyce 


A week or so ago the Advance printed 
a story about a tailless calf being born on 
the Frank Bartlet farm. Friend Skinner, 
the butcher man of Beach, sends in the 
clipping with the remark underneath that 
his “suggestion would be to sell the calf 
to the Quality Meat Market where they 
RETAIL calves,” all of which shows 
Fred Skinner to be quite a wit.—Beach 
(N.D.) Advance. 


Oh, no it doesn’t! 
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‘Pride in 
Craftsmanship 
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WHEN a jeweler of the 
Middle Ages finished a 
gem-piece, he often in- 
scribed it “made by me 
—Vasari” :: Pride in 
craftsmanship still obtains. 
UDALL & BALLOU 
are glad to acknowledge 
their authorship of every 
jewel offered to patrons, no 
matter how moderate 
the price 
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Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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POLITICAL ASSAULT 


rs. Florence Elizabeth Smith 
M Knapp is only gradually be- 
ginning to realize what has 
been done to her. At first she shared 
the bewilderment that is still general 
where the “inside story” is not known. 
Even the politicians who brought down 
Mrs. Knapp, did not intend her down- 
fall to be so catastrophic. They simply 
wanted to get rid of her. She had an 
honorable career as an educator; she 
was the dean of a college; and her 
career in Republican politics in this 
state was in full sweep when the men 
of her own party turned her over to 
investigation several months ago. 

It disturbed them to hear, two 
weeks ago, that Governor Smith’s in- 
vestigator charged Mrs. Knapp with 
an assortment of felonies and recom- 
mended that she be turned over to the 
criminal courts for prosecution. What 
she had done was to try to be like 
the men who had been in politics so 
long before her—to be “regular,” as 
she herself expressed it. She picked up 
the word from them. She played 
politics like a man, steadily gathering 
in more power and enlarging her am- 
bitions. She would have been safer if 
she had devoted herself to moral up- 
lift and civic virtue, or to being a 
rubber stamp for the men of her 
party. But since Mrs. Knapp held the 
professional point of view on the prac- 
tice of politics and office-holding as a 
livelihood, she persisted in working to 
her own advantage. 

She was elected in November, 1924, 
to the distinction of being the first 
woman Secretary of State and the first 
woman elected to any office in New 
York by a statewide vote. She also 
had the advantage which falls to the 
Secretary of State every ten years, of 
taking the census. That gave her eight 
thousand census positions to distribute 
to Republicans and $1,200,000 to 
spend, put at her disposal by the 1925 
legislature in the form of a lump sum. 
The political authority to which Mrs. 
Knapp was elected that year may be 
judged from the fact that, in an or- 
dinary year, according to the state 
records, there are only about two hun- 
dred positions available for distribu- 
tion without civil service examinations 
in the entire state government. Such 
positions are the famous “political 
patronage” with which political lead- 
ers reward the devotion of the men 
who make up the political party or- 
ganization. As Secretary of State in 


control of the 1925 census, 
Mrs. Knapp had more po- 
litical patronage to distrib- 
ute than Governor Smith 
during all his four terms as 
Governor. 


N the exercise of her 

office Mrs. Knapp trav- 
elled all over the state at 
considerable public expense 
delivering speeches on 
“making a success of the 
census,” and distributing 
the political patronage with 
her own hand. She had 
organized so much grati- 
tude before her term as 
Secretary of State drew to 
a close in 1926 that she al- 
most forced the Republican 
leaders to nominate her im- 
mediately for the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. At 
that time the powerful 
Syracuse group of Repub- 
lican leaders, whom Mrs. 
Knapp had forced to give her the post 
of Secretary of State two years previ- 
ously, sent a call for help to Washing- 
ton and asked if a good appointive 
federal position could not be found 
which would take her off their hands. 
But Mrs. Knapp went back to her post 
as dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Syracuse University, which 
she had left only temporarily. 

Mrs. Knapp regarded herself as the 
first woman to make a career of poli- 
tics in serious competition with men. 
She was born a dominating personality 
and felt equal to any situation that 
might arise. Just before she decided to 
have a political career, she brought 
about the establishment of a College of 
Home Economics in Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in 1918, and then had herself 
made dean. She was not a suffragette 
in the militant days, but she saw the 
immediate application of her general- 
ship when women got the vote. She 
was then about forty years old and 
slow, patient methods interested her 
less than ever. 

When she organized the women of 
Onondaga County for the benefit of 
the Republican party, she would not 
be put off, like other women, with 
speeches of thanks and praise of her 
public spirit, and in executing this 
task she had made herself the out- 
standing woman in politics in Syra- 
cuse. She organized herself into mem- 





Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp 


bership in the Republican State Ex- 
ecutive Committee and forced her se- 
lection as a delegate to the 1920 and 
1924 Republican National Conven- 
tions. At Republican state functions 
she could not be overlooked. She sec- 
onded the designation of Senator 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., for the 
United States Senate and was one of 
the speakers at the notification of Na- 
than L. Miller after he was nominated 
for the governorship. 

Finally, when the state nominations 
were divided by the Republican leaders 
in 1924, and when the influential 
Syracuse group were assigned the of- 
fice of Secretary of State, with the 
prospect of distributing the 1925 
census patronage for their own further 
advantage, Mrs. Knapp appeared at 
the head of a highly organized de- 
mand that “the Republican party must 
have a woman on the ticket.” The 
party granted the demand. Mrs. 
Knapp was a Syracuse woman, and 
according to the rules the Syracuse 
leaders had to give her their nomina- 
tion. 


FTER her election she arrived in 
Albany to take office on January 

1, 1925, in a peach velvet gown and 
an unforgettable hat, and proceeded 
on the belief that no one would ever 
question her official acts because no one 
had ever questioned her in private life. 
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When Mrs. Knapp left Albany 
after two years, the detailed popula- 
tion statistics for which the eight 
thousand members of her census staff 
of Republicans had collected the data, 
still remained to be compiled. She 
had spent all the original $1,200,000. 
A supplementary appropriation of 
about $200,000 was needed to com- 
plete the census. Mrs. Knapp also left 
behind her the Rev. Dr. Walter Laid- 
law, a Canadian Presbyterian minister 
who gave up the ministry twenty-seven 
years ago to concentrate his devotion 
on population statistics as “the basis of 
all group service.” The Rev. Dr. 
Laidlaw busied himself about securing 
a supplementary appropriation for the 
completion of the census. Governor 
Smith called his cabinet together and, 
upon the advice of state statisticians of 
the Labor, Public Health, Taxation 
and other departments, recommend- 
ed the supplementary census appro- 
priation in a special message to the 
legislature. If the Republican leaders 
in control of both houses had passed 
this appropriation which the Demo- 
cratic Governor recommended, Mrs. 
Knapp would still have a future in 
Republican politics. 

At that time, however, Mrs. Knapp 
still had too much future to suit the 
men of her own party, so they called 
attention to her past. When the Rev. 
Dr. Laidlaw called upon the veteran 
Republican chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator Charles 
J. Hewitt, the Senator suggested that 
he ought to look into the way the 
original $1,200,000 fund was spent 
and that he would probably find 
enough had been misspent to have 
completed the work. 

Then Dr. Laidlaw privately looked 
into Mrs. Knapp’s census expenditures 
as Senator Hewitt suggested, and 
collected exhibits with which he re- 
turned to threaten the Republican 
legislative leaders. The Rev. Dr. 
Laidlaw admitted having said to the 
Republican leaders that he would make 
“a humiliating exposure of the Re- 
publican Secretary of State to the pub- 
lic” unless enough money was appro- 
priated to finish ‘the census. 

These same politicians who put 
millions of dollars into the state ap- 
propriation bill every year for projects 
which aid them personally or aid their 
party, refused last spring to spend less 
than $200,000 to save Mrs. Knapp. 
The Rev. Dr. Laidlaw swore later 
that he assured them he would be so 
busy completing the census if they did 
appropriate the money, that he would 
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AT S8TH SI. 


On March first, we move nine blocks up the 
Avenue ...to our new, white marble building 
at 58th Street ...on the smartest square in New 
York. On March first, we open our doors with the 
most brilliant collection of spring clothes that we 
have ever shown. On the first floor, the Millinery 
Room... entirely new...and the Paris Vanities 
Room ... much enlarged. On the second, furs and 
coats, shown under a north light . . . on the third, 
the most chic of sports clothes in the Salle Moderne, 
and the ready-to-wear costumes. On the fourth, the 
custom-made clothes, shown in a Louis Seize draw- 
ing room and seventeen private fitting rooms. The 
carriage entrance on 58th Street. The shopping 
entrance on the avenue. Throughout the building 

.added chic, added luxury, added comfort, added 
space ...no addition to prices... the pleasant- 


est place to select one’s wardrobe for the spring. 
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not have time to develop his private in- 
vestigation into a public exposure of 
Mrs. Knapp. 

“No,” said the Republican leaders, 
according to the sworn testimony, “we 
won’t appropriate any more money for 
the census. Go ahead and expose Mrs. 
Knapp.” 


HAT was the origin of the fa- 

mous Laidlaw charge, which 
caused Mrs. Knapp’s name to appear 
in all the newspapers of New York 
eight months after she ceased to be 
Secretary of State. On each front page 
the headlines proclaimed that “Mrs. 
Knapp is accused of misspending 
$290,000 out of the census fund of 
$1,200,000.” 

Mrs. Knapp could hardly believe it 
when she read next that Governor 
Smith had authorized Randall J. 
Le Boeuf, Jr., a lawyer thirty years 
old, nominally a Republican, to pro- 
ceed under all the broad inquisitorial 
powers of the Moreland Act to in- 
vestigate everything she had done, as 
she used to say in her speeches, “to 
make a success of the census.” 

She rushed to the Republican leaders 
in her home city of Syracuse and had 
her most terrible experience. It is 
true, she had forced them in the past 
to give her many political advantages 
that they wanted to keep for them- 
selves; but they, after all, were the 
men who encouraged her at first to 
have a political career and were 
glad to put her to work after women 
got the vote in 1918. Now instead of 
offering her help they told her she 
was evidently in a grave predicament 
and suggested that she go to New 
York to consult Lafayette B. Gleason, 
Secretary of the Republican State 
Committee. Mrs. Knapp grew frantic. 
She talked wildly of telling everything 
she knew about everybody, and she 
went to New York. 


The State Committee in New York 
was more urbane.. While the county 
Republicans at Syracuse were willing 
to cast Mrs. Knapp out at any cost, 
the state Republicans took a broader 
view and decided her mood was too 
desperate. As her defence counsel, the 
State Committee retained Alexander 
Otis, veteran of many a battle in court 
and for fifteen years consultant in the 
campaigns of the Republican party. 
His counsel of moderation averted 
Mrs. Knapp’s threatened political ex- 
plosion. 

While the governor’s investigator, 
Randall J. Le Boeuf, Jr., collected 


evidence against her in public hearings 
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Skillful Combing “Adds 
IS ncssalp to Blonde Heir 


Or course it does. But no end of skillful 
combing would achieve this lady’ flawless line 
if the comb itself were not very finely made. 
Modern hairdressing is an art which demands 
perfect interpretation. Ace Combs provide 
the necessary means; indeed, the large nine 
inch Ace Comb is something of a revelation. 
It is made of highly polished hard rubber, 
with smooth, rounded teeth. Unlike ordinary 
comps, the Ace Comb leaves no uneven fur- 
rows upon the hair, nor could it mar the 
perfection of a lovely wave. Instead, it cor- 
rectly defines the lines, adjusts every imper- 
fection. Ace Combs are made in various sizes, 
each for a distinct purpose. The smart New 
Yorker who realizes how much her combs 
govern the beauty of her hair possesses a com- 
plete set of Ace hard rubber Combs. Thus 
she is sure that her hair is adorably correct 


at all times. 


ACE COMBS 


Genuine Ace hard rubber Combs in a 
wide variety of sizes and styles are on sale 


in all department and drug stores. 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer St., New York, N.Y. 


The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displayed at 

Toilet Goods Counters 
evervwhere 
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at Albany, Mrs. Knapp remained in 
Syracuse issuing a series of explana- 
tory statements under oath, and under 
the guidance of her counsel agreeing 
substantially with the investigator as 
to facts but presenting them in a dif- 
ferent aspect. 


HE investigation showed how 

Mrs. Knapp used the census to 
further her political future. She had 
burst through red tape, distributed 
census favors to relatives, politicians, 
attorneys, personal publicity agents, 
and needy state employees. Mrs. 
Knapp said she spent her own money 
freely and got it back without regard 
to technicalities and came out of the 
office $5,000 poorer. 

Her counsel, Alexander Otis, in 
defending her in repeated newspaper 
interviews, said: “Mrs. Knapp’s inten- 
tions were honest but her methods were 
a little irregular.” He refused to al- 
low her to appear before the Gover- 
nor’s census investigator for question- 
ing without his protection as counsel, 
“lest her answers should innocently 
establish the legal elements of crimes 
which have no moral reality so far 
as Mrs. Knapp is concerned.” 


HE outcome of the investigation 

presents the most difficult moral 
problem that has ever confronted Gov- 
ernor Smith. 

Alexander Otis, a veteran politician 
himself, has appealed to Governor 
Smith against the injustice of the pre- 
cise legal definitions which led Le 
Boeuf to discern an assortment of 
criminal offences in Mrs. Knapp’s ad- 
ministration, as part of a “deliberate 
scheme of wrongdoing.” 

Governor Smith knows politics is 
not so precise as a legal definition. He 
knows practically everything that goes 
on in either party in this state. He 
is an experienced member of Tam- 
many Hall. And he knows that those 
who deal in politics and office-holding 
as a livelihood usually get something 
in addition to the official salary— 
which is always too low. Some are 
paid in prestige, some in graft and 
some just take the public funds. When 
Governor Smith signed the $1,200,- 
000 appropriation bill, he ordered his 
own office force in the spring of 1925 
to keep away from the census pay roll. 
The governor knew how the 1915 
census was taken and he made several 
speeches denouncing it at the time, but 
there was no investigation. 

After waiting almost a week after 
Le Boeuf’s report, Governor Smith 








SENDING good clothes in a cheap trunk is 
like rolling a baby over a cliff. Both will un- 
doubtedly arrive at their destination, but there 


is no telling in what condition. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, ‘'Your Home 
Away From Home,”’ will be sent you on re- 
quest to 406 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 
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The 
FEBRUARY SALE 


is on at 


PLUMMER’S 





ISCOUNTS—starting at 

10% and ranging up to 

60%—tide in on the crest of 
this February Sale. 


This is a particularly oppor- 
tune time for hostesses to re- 
place the broken pieces of their 
glass or china service, and at 
really worth-while savings. 
For our shelves abound in 
“open-stock” patterns, obtain- 
able either by the single piece 
or complete set. The time is 
equally opportune to become 
acquainted with perhaps the 
most elaborate display of china 
and glassware to be seen any- 
where. 





An interesting display of nov- 
elties in pottery and earth- 
enware, gathered in from all 
corners of the globe, can be 
found on the Main Floor. 


Clim H. PLUMMERG Ga 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glas 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 




















turned Mrs. Knapp over to the crimi- 
nal prosecution of Albany County, as 
recommended, with official expression 
of “reluctance.” 

“The trouble with Mrs. Knapp,” 
said a sympathetic member of the Re- 
publican State Committee, as he con- 
sidered her predicament, “was that 
she did not realize the important dis- 
tinction between giving someone 
$2,000 for doing $200 worth of 
work, and giving someone $2,000 for 
not doing a damn bit of work at all.” 

Mrs. Knapp was reluctant to recog- 
nize what had been done to her, up 
to the very close of the Le Boeuf in- 
vestigation a few months ago. “I re- 
fuse to believe,” she said, “that the 
leaders of either party would rejoice 
if this census investigation had the 
result of expelling women from poli- 
tics. In fact, I am sustained in this or- 
deal by the thought that I must come 
through for the sake of the future of 
women in public life.” 

When the Le Boeuf report, recom- 
mending that she be turned over to 
criminal courts, was published, Mrs. 
Knapp abandoned this position in 
panic. She left the state protesting 
that she had no further interest in 
any office or officeholder in New 
York. 

When Governor Smith sent the 
records of the Le Boeuf census inves- 
tigation to the criminal prosecutor of 
Albany County last week, the sever- 
ance of the Republican State Com- 
mittee from Mrs. Knapp was for- 
mally announced by Alexander Otis, 
whom her party had provided as her 
counsel. ‘““The action taken by the 
Governor finally closes the investiga- 
tion phase in which a political party 
might properly intervene,” Mr. Otis 
announced, and withdrew. 

On the Democratic side there is no 
more real regret than on the Republi- 
can. The Democrats are glad to see 
the last of Mrs. Knapp in politics be- 
cause her ascent on the Republican 
ticket compelled the Democrats to take 
some corresponding high office away 
from a man in order to “have a 
woman on the ticket.” 

—Hucu O’Connor 


IL DUCE (CLOAKS AND SUITS) 
[From Women’s Wear] 


Sam Samuels when in the ready to 
wear line was known for his charities. 
No man or woman ever walked out of 
his showroom empty handed, provided 
they were ready to pay his price and 
meet his terms. 
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HE White and the Fifth 

Avenue are the permanent 
addresses of many prominent 
families. @. Now transients too, 
may enjoy for a day, a week, or 
a month, the same residential ad- 
vantages..uncommercial atmos- 
phere, perfect appointments, 
and the same thoughtful ser- 
vice of these two hotel homes. 


At the White, 2 room suites. At the 
Fifth Avenue, 1, 2, or 3 room suites 
with electric refrigeration. 


OSCAR WINTRAB Morris WHITE 
Managing Director Owner 







At 
Washington Square 


Pirin 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue 
Cor. 9th St. 


STUyvesant 
6410 


HOTEL 
WHITE 


Lexington Avenue 


Cor. 37th Street 


LEXington 1200 
A few blocks from Grand Central 
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PENSIVE THOUGHTS ON 
INFANT PRODIGIES 


Young Bach copied music by moon- 
light 
When merely a lad of eleven, 
And Haydn could sing almost any 
hard thing 


Before he was six or was seven. 


At a concert of London’s elect 
Young Mozart—or so I’ve been 
told— 
Played his own overture, and I’m 
perfectly sure 
The tickets were easily sold. 


Chopin was so brilliant and winsome, 
So charming, so tender of years, 
His improvisations were quite the 

sensations 
Of people with musical ears. 


Beethoven, adorable baby, 
When still very chubby and fat, 
Sent his nursemaid away and devoted 
the day 
To writing a thing in E flat. 


Yet no matter how often I read 
Of babies whose childhood was 
fiery, 
I cannot hit G at the same time as C 
Without getting hot and perspiry. 
—MarIANA BoNNELL 


IN WHICH TWO DOCTORS 
PERSEVERE 


[From the Coshocton (O.) ‘Tribune] 


Two local physicians, Drs. Edmund 
Cone and H. W. Lear, were sent out 
by Probate Judge L. N. Staats to con- 
duct an examination of Bernice Lucille 
Phillips, aged 17, alleged feeble-minded 
person. They called at the home on 
Orange Street, made their examination, 
and reported back to Judge Staats, pre- 
senting papers to show that the party 
they had examined was feeble-minded. 
Something that one of the doctors said 
while being questioned by Judge Staats 
caused the latter to ask: “What person 
did you examine?” They told him. 
“Why, you’ve examined the wrong per- 
son!” the judge exclaimed. Whereupon 
the doctors obtained new blanks and 
hurried out to find the right one. 


SHE IS ENGAGED. Was in yesterday to 
show us her ring and thank us for send- 
ing her to a good position where she met 
a fine young man. Boyd’s Short Busi- 
ness Courses.—Adv. in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


More ‘Truth-in-Advertising than 
Poetry-in-Advertising. 




















The Cape, the Scarf— 


J ay-Lhorpe in congenial collaboration with 
Pp aris presents the Spring Coat as the smart, 
exclusive woman will wear it—emphasizing 
the scarf and the cape as well as other 


distinguished details, according to the mode. 


Jay~Thorpe 


57th Street, West 















What about 
this 
Evening? 


To find a dancing place where there 
is just the proper emphasis on both 
food and music, where formality is 
whatever you care to make it, and 
where the enjoyment, not the cost, 
makes the evening memorable, is a 
problem (and a very serious one) for 
the chronic New Yorker. 

What about this evening? At the 
Granada Grill the food is delicious, 
the music is intended for dancing, 
the service is deft, and the decora- 
tions are a charming background 
for whatever act you are staging. 

Come and verify what discerning 
people are saying. 

* * * 

Dancing, 7:00-2:00. (Sunday 
included.) 

Tea dancing on Saturday after- 
noon, 3:30-6:00. 

Dinner, 7:00-9:30, $1.50 — $2.00 
(and a la carte)—no cover charge. 

Supper, 9:30-2:00, a la carte. 
Cover charge $1.00; 

(Dress or not, as you please.) 


THE 


GRANADA 
GRILL 


100 West Fifty - Seventh Street 
Telephone CIRcle 3218 
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CROSS~COUNTRY GAMUT 


LTHOUGH I have grown a 
A bit paunchy, I pride myself 

that I can still run the gamut 
of human emotions with the next 
man. Last week, however, I entered 
that gruelling and now famous cross- 
country gamut known as “Strange In- 
terlude.” My time for the average 
gamut (when I am not 
smoking) is around 
fifteen minutes. Ordi- 
narily I am a dash 
man. To get into 
shape, therefore, for 
this unusual distance 
run I began by taking 
the day off. 

All morning I ran 
a practice gamut, trot- 
ting up and down the 
apartment. The gamut 
proper was to begin 
at 5:15. Should I 
dress? I would be 
wrongly attired for 
one act, rightly attired 
for eight. I decided 
to dress. Then the ac- 
tual gamut began. It was a little after 
three when I put on my evening 
clothes. Maybe I would be the only 
person there who was dressed. Peo- 
ple would nudge each other. Giggle. 
Point. I could not stand it. “I could 
not stand it!” I shouted (when I run 
the gamut I frequently shout). My 
wife had the water running in the 
bathtub but shut it off. “What?” 
she called. “I’m all right,” I said, 
but I was breathing heavily. 

At 4:45 we went out into the street 
and hailed a cab. “I have never seen 
so much light,” I said, and pulled my 
coat around me. “If you act this way,” 
said my wife, “I won’t go.” A cab 
drew up. “The John Golden Thea- 
tre,” I told the driver. He rested his 
arm on his steering wheel. “Better let 
me drive you home, buddy,” he said, 
with pity and understanding. “This 
happens to be a nine-act play by Eu- 
gene ONeill .. .” I began. “Don’t 
argue with him!” said my wife. We 
got in and started off. 

Naturally, this chap hadn’t heard of 
the show. He thought I was crazy. He 
might drive us to Bellevue! I’d heard 
of people being put away for life 
without a chance. A college chum of 
mine, being initiated, oddly dressed. 
. .. They put him away. ... Did 
he ever get out? ... I could hear my- 
self giving confused answers to beard- 
ed doctors: Of course there are nine- 





act plays, doctor! . . . Who wrote it? 
. .. Why Eugene O’Brien—Eugene 
Field—ha, ha—Eugene O’Neill... . 
No, only one author. . . . Naturally 
you wondered, seeing me dressed this 
way. ... When? Why I started to 
dress at three, I always get my sus- 
penders under my shirt... . Let go 
my arm, man! 
You must let me go! 
2 « BAO ove 
Let Me Go.... 
“Let me co!” I 
bawled at my wife. 
She jumped as far 
away as she could. I 
blinked at her. ““Now, 
listen,” she said firm- 
ly. “Any more of this 
silly dancing-school 
panic of yours and I 
get out and go home.” 
I quieted down. The 
curtain was up when 
we arrived, theatre 
traffic being terrible 
at five o'clock. Late 
comers had to stand 
through the first act. The man next 
to me had on street clothes. I felt 
superior. The next man but one had 
on street clothes too. So did the next 
man. I began to push wildly through 
the crowd, tugging at men’s overcoats. 
They said things. Not a solitary man 
dressed as I was! I pushed past an 
usher and down an aisle. Finally | 
made out two men in evening dress, 
but they were both elderly, with gray 
hair. Retired millionaires. Naturally, 
no one would dress but retired mil- 
lionaires. Lord, I would look funny, 
going on thirty-four, in evening dress! 
I moved back to my wife. “Everybody 
that’s like I am has retired!” I hissed. 
She moved away in alarm and pre- 
tended she wasn’t with me. 





HEN the lights came on I slunk 

to a seat, holding my hands at my 
temples so no one could see I didn’t 
have gray hair. “Take your hands 
down,” said my wife; “you look like 
an Elk.” I took them down. Nobody 
was looking. I felt relief. Then the 
play gripped me, intensely. I ran rap- 
idly from love to hate, from tears t 
laughter, from pity to terror. I knew 
this part of the gamut well. I was 
probably well ahead of the field— 
then I came face to face with Ghastl 
Fear. It was a first night. I knew 
nothing about the play. Perhaps 
wasn’t really the sort of play that 
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should grip me. Suppose it was twad- 
dle, silly, inconsistent, an experiment 
that wasn’t working? It was working 
on me. What of that? The man next 
to me was rapt too, but he looked 
like a tradesman. The man next to 
him, with a long intelligent face, was 
so bored he was cursing to himself. 
The worst of all the gamut emotions 
got me: the horrible fear that one’s 
mind is second-rate, one’s intellect fee- 
ble. Carried away by silly emotions. 


Just like a girl. 


When, after the fifth act, I went 
out to dinner, I was too excited to eat, 
eager to get back. Maybe none of the 
important minds would come back! 
Probably they had all left when I was 
at the height of my silly interest. But 
after all, O’Neill is a great dramatist. 
“This play marks an incredible lapse 
in the fine playwriting of Eugene 
O’Neill.”—They might write that. I 
should have waited for the second 
night. Now I’d have to wait till morn- 
ing and read the papers. What did I 
care what the papers said? But they 
might all laugh it off. I decided to sit 
nonchalantly through the last acts. 


But I didn’t. My enthusiasm lapsed 
some after the sixth act, but I was still 
interested, deeply. I was a little tired. 
Did my appreciation of things depend 
on my physical condition? Maybe my 
mind was controlled by my _ body! 
Good God! My wife tugged at me. 
“Quit clapping,” she said, “everyone 
is going.” I pretended I was brushing 
something off my palms. We went. 


HE next day I got all the papers 

at once. We had breakfast about 
noon. I had been too worn to get up 
earlier. I grabbed the first paper I 
came to. It was the American. I 
began to read: “ ‘What a sordid mess!’ 
cried one of the characters kneaded 
into the nauseabondesic dough present- 
ed with pomp, pretentiousness and 
absurd pose at the John Golden...” I 
could not go on. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” asked my wife. “Lost, lost!” 
I cried. “I have the mind of a child! 
The show you got soexcited about . . .” 
“You mean that you got so excited 
about,” she said. “We 11,” I shouted, 
“it’s nauseabondesic, as anyone with 
an adult mentality would know.” 
“Listen,” said my wife, “this is what 
the Evening Post says: “ ‘Strange In- 
terlude’ is a great play . . . not just a 


good play or the best play of the sea- 
son, but simply a great play.” I 
drank my coffee calmly and passed 
into that last great emotion of the 
gamut, Peace, Pity and Comprehen- 


a new idea in silk dresses! 
Palm Beach, Bermuda, etc. — with their 
beauties and their colors—are pictured in 
these smart Knox frocks. One or two- 
piece models, $45. The hat is $15. 
The Knox Camel’s Wool is the coat for 
riding, travel, sports wear—for anything 
you name, This swagger and exclusive 
model is $135. Others $125 to $185. 
The scarf is $5 and the hat $18. 
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ntil you have seen the 
new Knox Shop at 711 Fifth Avenue 
hie not to the hinterlands with the word 


that you are a real New Yorker. 
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Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
711 Fifth Ave. (between 55th and 56th) 
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MARIE EARLE SAYS 
YOUR FACE WILL WEAR 


MUCH BETTER IF YOU 
DO NOT WASH IT 


ARE you one of those expressive 
women who use their faces as they 
talk? Registering amusement, sur- 
prise, happiness, wearing a thousand 
different faces during the day. This 
animation tires your face. 


The Marie Earle treatment is joy- 
ously restful. First a cleansing applica- 
tion of the Essential Cream. Then the 
Essential Cream again, for nourishing. 
with the soft white Cucumber Emul- 
sion. Finally the Marie Earle lotion 
that is right for you. 


Your face will wear much better, if 
you never wash it again. For in this 
devastating climate, hard water and 
alkaline soap inevitably tend to dry, to 
wrinkle, to age delicate complexions. 


In the Fifth Avenue shops are Marie 
Earle preparations, cosmetics, per- 
fumes and bath accessories. In jars, 
bottles and boxes, in perfect taste. 
And it is ever true economy to buy 
the best. 


The most interesting women 
in New York 


Women who do things—who go everywhere 
—whose names cause a breathless stir— 
frequent Marie Earle’s Salon. Because Marie 
Earle (individualized) treatments give such 
wonderful results, and because the atmos- 
phere of the Salon is so delightful. .. . 
(On the site of the old Wm. K. Vanderbilt 
mansion.) Call Circle 0266 for an appoint- 
ment. Single treatment, $3.50. Course of 
six, $18. In Palm Beach, the Marie Earle 
Salon is at Bonwit Teller’s. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OF FICE 
Established Paris, 1910 
Now at 660 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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sion. “A person should make his own 
decisions and stick to them,” I said. 
“Of course, it is a great play. This 
chap on the Post, by the by, has a fine 
mind, I have always...” 
“Pish,” said my wife. 
—JAMEs THURBER 


THE HABITUAL JAIL 
BREAKER 


No. 6571 simply won’t stay put. He 
is well educated and known as the most 
elusive bird in captivity. His originality 
and ingenuity in the matter of breaking 
out of jail has attracted national atten- 
tion.—From a newspaper story. 


™ OU have asked me why I 
persist in my attempts to gain 


my freedom,” No. 6571 said 
when we interviewed him. “Well, 
that is a question. A sweeping ques- 
tion, isn’t it? Do you think the out- 
side world is really interested? Of 
course you must think so or you 
wouldn’t have come to interview me. 
Well, just like anyone else, I love to 
feel that I have my public. First of 
all, you may say that my Romany 
blood has something to do with it—a 
great deal to do with it as a matter 
of fact. You see mother was a gypsy 
and so were her people before her, for 
Heaven knows how many years back. 
You can’t wonder—can you? —that I 
frequently get restless? Particularly 
in the spring—the minute the first rob- 
in appears, these gray walls simply 
can’t hold me—you know—the call 
of the open road—my roof, the starry 
sky—the gossip of running streams. 
Oh yes, I am very fond of poetry, 
read a lot of it. And you won’t be- 
lieve it, but I write some, too. Well, 
anyway, I always have a spring out- 
ing no matter how watchful the 
guards. It’s no end of fun putting 
it over on them. That’s one thing 
that keeps me young. Last time, I 
pulled an old one on them. Went out 
in an ash can and stayed out a week 
before they got me. Outguessed 
them. They were looking for some 
smarter getaway and overlooked the 
ash cans. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! But 
once they get me, after my outing, 
then comes my ‘inning,’ as I call it, 
and that’s not so good—not so good. 
Still, I take it philosophically because 
I know some of the guards get it al- 
most as hard as I do, when I put it 
over on them. I honestly believe most 
of them wouldn’t mind a bit if I got 
away and never came back. I know 
they’d sleep a lot easier. Oh, I must 
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tell you. I’m terribly interested in 


numerology. Do you believe in it? | 


You don’t? Oh, I am disappointed. 
You look as if you might. But any- 
way you may say that I’m a firm be- 
liever in what the numbers tell and 
in my case I’m assured of freedom. 
Of course the one dig reason for my 
repeated efforts to escape is that some 
day I just know I am going to make 
a clean getaway. And when I do that 
will be news, won’t it? Give me 
your name and address and I promise 
you a letter from somewhere in South 
America, one of these days. I know 
a lot of boys down there. That’s 
where most of us locate. Friends on 
the outside? Say, plenty, and they’re 
doing their bit. Trust you with a let- 
ter? Don’t be silly. You’re a news- 
paper man, aren’t you? I’d trust any 
of them. I used to be a newspaper 
man myself. So long, and give me a 
good story, won’t you? And if you 
ever make South America be sure to 
look me up the first thing.” 

—C, Knapp 


VALENTINE 


Never let your spirit be 
Mournful on account of me. 


Never let me think that I 
Make you even want to sigh. 


Always laugh at me and make 
Me the one whose heart shall ache. 


If you’ll see this program through, 
I will do the same for you. 
—MarneE 


HO HUM DEPARTMENT 


[From the Wetumka 
(Okla.) Gazette] 
Mr. Bill Lockhart called on Miss Lola 
Bratcher Saturday night, Sunday, and 
Sunday night. 


For town wear the single-breasted 
dinner jacket is more formal in appear- 
ance because, as it is always worn with 
a white waistcoat, it has a touch of the 
gala.—Vanity Fair for January. 


There is a tendency among the younger 
set to wear a white waistcoat, but this 
should not be taken as a new trend, nor 
is it correct in any sense of the word.— 
Harper's Bazar for January. 


Good Lord! And we have a dinner 
date tonight with Charles Hanson 
Towne and Frank Crowninshield. 











A. JAECKEL & CO. 


SALE 


OF 


FURS 


prior to 


REMOVAL 


This is not a conventional Jan- 


uary Sale, but offers our Entire 
Stock of Furs, of unquestioned 
quality and distinction, at con- 


vincingly reduced prices to 


clear stock before removal. 


7 a Co. 


¢Jurricers Ixclusively 


Hfth Ave. bet.30°d6 Vis. 
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Say It With 
A Red, Red Rose 


“Say it with a Red, Red Rose” 
‘In a Shady Nook bya Babbling Brook’’ 


—Fox trots, vocal trio, Bernie Cummins and his 
Orchestra 3733 


“Lovey Lee” —Original Memphis Five 
“How Come You Do Me Like You Do” 
—Fox trots 3630 


“That’s What I Call a Pal’’—Ritz Quartet 
‘(Down in the Old Neighborhood” 3546 


**The Song is Ended’’—Piano Solos 
“Among My Souvenirs’’—Lee Sims 3758 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


PANATROPES: RADIOLAS-RECORDS 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Four Hands Are Better 
Than Two, Occasionally 
—Miss Thomas—High 
Tide on Fortieth Street 
—Hot Hanslicks 


F your piano 

dealer seems to 
be uncertain about 
delivery of that 
new piece of furni- 
ture, the reason 
probably is that al- 
most all of the grands in town seem 
to be dedicated to two-piano concerts. 
Hardly a week goes by without sev- 
eral events involving a couple of 
pianists with an instrument for each 
of them, and the fashion has spread 
into the orchestra pits of musical com- 
edies. We have heard also that the 
habit has entered the home and that 
there are apartments in which people 
eat off (from? What do you care? ) 
pianos because the space commonly 
reserved for a dining-table has been 
devoted to an extra clavier. 

The founders of the twin-piano sys- 
tem seem to be Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, and their latest recital made 
it easy to understand why the practice 
is popular. T'wo pianos do not produce 
much more volume than one, but they 
furnish greater richness of tone and 
they make possible all sorts of amus- 
ing effects without too great a strain 
on the participants. “This goes for the 
listeners as well as for the performers. 

Maier and Pattison are not the only 
expert duo in the field, but they re- 
main a model. Their programs are not 
confined to the usual Arensky, Saint- 
Saéns repertoire, but dip into such mat- 
ters as the slow movement of the 
Brahms piano quintet, in the com- 
poser’s two-piano version, the tandem 
arrangement of Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
upheaval and many excellent tran- 
scriptions by either Mr. Maier or Mr. 
Pattison. Nothing more entertaining 
has been heard this season than two 
Chopin études in G flat—the “But- 
terfly” and the “Black Key”—run off 
simultaneously. The carpentering has 
been done with great skill and the ef- 
fect is dazzling. Another striking 
work is the Coronation Scene from 
“Boris Goudonoff,” set down by Mr. 
Pattison, which comes off like a fine 
orchestra strained through a piano. 
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Miss Rosaline Dunn 


Its | a aa ess 


Ww ill th; rill 


SHART AMERICA 


R fifteen years I endeavored to bring 

more grace, more loveliness to the 
hands of my clients who, I really believe, 
are among the most fastidious women in 
the world. 

My only problem was to find a polish 
that would adorn the nails with beauty. 

I had begun to believe that I was looking 
for a rainbow when I discovered Glazo. 
First I applied it to my own nails. Imagine 
my delight when I saw that my fondest 
hopes for perfection were realized. And 
my clients were enthusiastic too. 

Here at last is the liquid polish that be- 
stows on the nails a lustrous beauty to 
match the alluring tint of a flawless pear! 
. . . to make hands fairer. 

Its soft patina, its lovely lustre . . . for a 
whole week its radiant beauty remains 
undimmed! And it does not crack, peel 
or dull in spots. 

Its ease of application makes Glazo more 
wonderful. For now you can give your 
nails the same loveliness which distin- 
guishes the hands of my clients. 

Of course, you can purchase Glazo at all 
the better shops and stores. Its price com- 
plete with remover is only fifty cents. Also 
for preserving the beauty of the cuticle 
there is nothing better than Glazo Cutick 
Oil or Glazo Cuticle Cream. I sugges 
that you use the one you prefer. 

Just the merest word from you will bring 
you my complete little booklet on mani- 
curing which shows you how to keep 
industrious hands forever lovely —and a 
Miniature Glazo Manicure. Fill in and 
mail the coupon with ten cents. 


Miss Rosaline Dunn, 

1002 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O, 

Please send me your bookler and the miniature 
Glazo manicure set, 10c enclosed. 


Name. . 
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The Messrs. Maier and Pattison 
do not specialize in curios, however. 
Their performance of a Bach triple 
concerto, with Ernest Hutcheson lend- 
ing his great skill, brought forward 
some astonishing music-making. If 
the twins play again this year, don’t 
miss them. By the way, the gentleman 
with the wavy brown hair is Mr. 
Maier, in case you don’t happen to 
know them by sight. 


SONG purveyor who specializes 

but doesn’t irritate is Miss Edna 
Thomas, designated as “The Lady 
from Louisiana.”” Miss Thomas start- 
ed a series of three recitals of South- 
ern songs at the Booth Theatre a 
little while ago and there still is an 
opportunity to hear her. Her programs 
range from Creole airs—which are 
not so different from their French 
originals as one might suspect—to 
A.E.F. ditties. Miss Thomas has an 
agreeable voice and she refrains from 
“interpreting.” 


HE Metropolitan seems to be at 

its best about this time, having 
been reinforced by the return of 
Chaliapin, Johnson, Bori, Branzell, 
and several other artists whose ser- 
vices are indispensable for the per- 
formance of some of the more in- 
teresting operas in the repertoire. The 
casts for the Wagnerian cycle, which 
starts shortly, are the strongest that 
have been assembled for several years, 
and one of the high spots should be 
the début (in New York, at least) 
of Mr. Serafin as a director of “Sieg- 
fried.” 


HY music critics grow snippy 

in February is not difficult to 
explain. Every concert hall and every 
available theatre is booked to capacity 
and every attraction demands a little 
attention. The result is rather dis- 
astrous for beginners of modest at- 
tainments, and the case of the un- 
fortunate young woman who killed 
herself because her notices had been 
unfavorable is attributable to the sys- 
tem which compels critics to leap from 
hall to hall on Sundays. A few 
desultory or unpleasant lines are suf- 
ficient to dismiss most débutants— 
and most débutants are tough enough 
to survive them. 

The notices which were inflicted on 
the young diseuse who could not face 
discouragement were no more severe 
than those generally meted out to un- 
knowns whose achievements are not 
especially striking, but several of them 
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And now two new Pond’s 
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a a as the 
amous Two Creams! 


Pond’s Freshener, a fragrant 
tonic and mild astringent, magic 


to clear and brighten the skin. 


Pond ’s Cleansing Tissues, so fte r 


than fine old linen, to remove ex- 
cess oil. Just what you ve needed, 


these enchanting new products, 
for use with Pond’s Creams. 


Now one, two, three, four 
steps to radiant loveliness of skin a 


ier to learn tl lance! 
easier to learn than a new dance. 


One: a generous use of Pond’s 
Cold Cream for deep-down cleans- 


ing of the pores. Two: remove 


with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues. 





Three: a brisk patting “ ith Pond's 


Freshener, to tone and firm the 


skin, and wipe away every linger- 
ing trace of oil. It leaves your 
cheeks aglow! Last: the daintiest 
touch of Poad's Vanishing Cream. 

W ould you not love to try this 
delicious new way of extra tresh- 


ening and invigoration for your 


rem The Freshener 1s $1; the 
Tissues 25c¢ and 50c. O,r send for 
the charming trial package — and 
see the wonders its lovely contents 
will do for your complexion | 
Introductory Offer: Mail coupon with 
14c for trial sizes of all preparations. 
The Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. F 

118B-2 Hudson St., New York City. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


All the Charm of a Pair 


of Lovely Shoes 


..- YET, Utmost Protection 


pa woah a new style of footgear 
protection. Unlike anything you 
have seen before. It is called Shuglov 
—because it fits like a glove over shoe 
and ankle. It has none of the bulk and 
weight of old methods. Utmost pro- 
tection is now assured without them. 

The leading footwear stylists, who 
designed Shuglov, gave thought to style 
as well as protection. Haven’t you 
often wished someone would? 

They fashioned Shuglov of strong, 
featherweight rubber. They made it 
form-fitting—to be worn with any style 
of shoe. They made it colorful—to 





THE 


blend harmoniously with any outfit. 
And what a reception Shuglov has en- 
joyed! 

Let bad weather come... let tripping 
heels splash. You no longer worry, 
either of weather or style, Ee the trim 
foot that wears Shuglov is clad with 
an eye to both. 


You will want them, no doubt, im- 
mediately. All smart shops are show- 
ing them. Women who dictate the 
vogue are wearing them. They tell us 
candidly . . . it is the first time they have 
ever found footgear protection they 
are glad to weat. 


Shuglov is made of lightest rubber in 
Nude, Gray, Brown and Black, with two 
types of heels, the Universal for military, 
military high and spiked heel —the 
Cuban for the lower and flatter heels. 
Shuglov is washable inside and out. A 
s 6 ° 

moment's wiping brings back the new- 
ness and lustre. 


* Pronounced Shoe-Glove 


MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


of N. Y. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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were fearfully serious arraignments 
of a harmless effort. How the artist’s 
psyche reacts to criticism is not, 
strictly speaking, anything that con- 
cerns the critic, and yet it seems to 
us that some of our second-string re- 
viewers might temper their sometimes 
inaccurate ruthlessness with a touch of 
humanity. After all, a bad concert 
doesn’t really matter, and nowadays 
an artist who doesn’t receive genuine 
eulogies has little future. Why so hot, 
little men? —R. A. S. 


CONCERT MUSIC 
RECORDS 


A Victor Herbert Memo- 


rial—Schumann No. 4— 
Piano Music—Bits 


\G NE of the 

finest record- 
ing achievements of 
recent months is an 
album of five dou- 
ble-faced (who has 
a new description 
for this type of record?) discs on 
which are contained many of the most 
celebrated works of Victor Herbert, 
played by various Victor units directed 
by Nathaniel Shilkret. There are in- 
strumental selections like “Badinage,” 
medleys from “Naughty Marietta,” 
“The Red Mill,” “Babes in Toyland” 
and other Herbert operettas, and love- 
ly settings of such single numbers as 
“Kiss Me Again.” Mr. Shilkret’s scor- 
ing evidently is new, and he employs 
voices at strategic points. The labels 
do not identify the singers, but the 
tenor of Franklyn Baur is easy to 
recognize, and we suspect that the so- 
prano is Erva Giles. One need not 
have a sentimental interest in Victor 
Herbert to enjoy this album. It is all 
melody, charmingly harmonized and 
beautifully performed, and although 
the music may be characterized snob- 
bishly as “light,” it is the work of a 
master craftsman in his field. 

An addition to the new Brunswick 
list of imported symphonic recordings 
is the Schumann Fourth Symphony, 
played by the New Symphonic Or- 
chestra of Berlin under the direction 
of Hans Pfitzner. This composition is 
not always transparent in its instru- 
mentation, and a few confused spots 
cannot be charged against the orchestra 
or the recorders. It is, in spite of the 
flaws inherent in the symphony, a 
notable addition to the comparatively 
small list of Schumann orchestral re- 
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cordings. A violin version of the Cho- 
pin Berceuse fills out a superfluous side, 
but it is not compulsory to play it. 

Columbia has no new Masterworks 
album this month, but there are sev- 
eral good solo discs, including a vir- 
tuoso display by Ignaz Friedman of 
the Liszt Campanella in the Busoni 
edition and the Chopin B minor ma- 
zurka, 

Some of the best of current double 
discs are: 

BerceusE (CHopiIn) and Har- 
MONIOUS BLACKSMITH (HANDEL). 
Alfred Cortot plays these familiar 
works with his wonted clarity and 
his uncommon sense of recording val- 
ues. (Victor) 

CAMPAGNA DI San GrustTo and 
L’Uttima Canzone. Two Italian 
songs, fervently sung by Giuseppe 
Danise. (Brunswick) 

HYMN TO THE SuN and SONG oF 
Inp1A. New recordings of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff favorites by Eddy Brown, 
who does this sort of thing brilliantly. 
(Columbia) —R. A. S. 


NEW PLAYER-PIANO DANCE 
RECORDINGS 


LITTLE congestion in last 
week’s music department crowd- 
ed out the list of selected dance rolls 
for February. Here are our sugges- 
tions from the latest catalogues: 
AMPICO 

THERE’s A RicKeTy RACKETY 
SHACK. Played by Ray Perkins. 

Up 1n THE CLoups. Played by 
Ralph Reichenthal. 

Wuart Am I Gonna Do? Played 
by Adam Carroll. 

De Luxe (WELTE) 

Four Watts. Played by Howard 
Lutter. 

I Fert Heap Over HEELs IN 
Love. Played by Johnny Johnson. 

Tin Pan Parape. Played by Vee 
Lawnhurst. 

Dvo-ArT 

A Suapy Tree. Played by Walter 
D~naldson. 

Mary, Wuart ArE You WAITING 
For? Played by Muriel Pollock. 

Tue Man I Love. Played by Alan 
Moran. —Pop 


The skating party held by the Opal 
school Sunday was very much enjoyed 
by horseback riding —Kemmerer (W yo.) 
Gazette. 


After the horses got over the sur- 
prise. 











NEW YORK’S NEWEST AND SMARTEST CLUB 


RING 


CUISINE, SBRVICE,& MUSIC 
WITH LUNCHEON, TEA, DINNER,AND SUPPER 


STRICTLY FORMAL AFTER 10.29 WITH A NORMAL 
COUVERT CHARGE MADE POSSIBLE BY ONITTING 
ENTERTAINMENT. DANCING 7-3, AND SATURDAY 
AFTERN@NS WITH RUDY VG@LLEE’S COLLEGIANS 


ov —_£fs “a 
SUNDAY NICHT SUPPER CLUB 
TABLE D'HOTE INCLUDING COUVERT 550, SIX TILi_ CLOSING 


WZ 











FOR RESERVATIONS, PHONE GEORGE 
PLAZA 8585, REGENT 0550, REGENT O569 
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[HE perfect Gallic gesture ... a 
shrug of the shoulder and a wave of 
the hand! To that allurement the 
clever Frenchwoman adds the crown- 
ing touch . . . rose petal brilliance of 
Eclador to finger tips. 

For generations, the choice of every 
fashionable Continental . . . Eclador 
will not crack, peel or discolor. A liquid 
and lasting polish in four exquisite 
shades of rose or colorless. Made at 
Ivry-sur-Seine obtainable here 
separately or in combination with re- 
mover ... at your favorite shop. A 
modern little book . . . Cosmetiques 
by J. Lesquendieu . . . sent on request. 


Cela 
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PRONOUNCED 
LES-KAWN-DUH 


J. LESQUENDIEU, Inc. Howard L. Ross, Pre« 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 











THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Another Grand Old Man 
—Stopping Crime at Its 
Roots 


S we write 
there is 
promise of a com- 
prehensive an d 
retrospective show 
of Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, at the Dan- 
iel Galleries. Ex- 
2 cept for a minor 
revolution in Chicago this artist has 
been out of the public eye for two 
years. Some say he was going 
through a transition period. In any 
case, we for one will be glad to see 
him back in the one-man show field. 
He is an individualist and there are 
not many such produced in this coun- 
try of easy accomplishment. 





HEN Durand-Ruel turns to the 

classics it makes up for any er- 
rant enterprise it may have indulged 
in during off weeks, and the Degas 
show is, of course, the fullest that has 
been vouchsafed this town. If, like us, 
you have admired from year to year 
the occasional pastel, or the reproduc- 
tions of dancing girls, you will gloat 
over the master’s wide range. Nearly 
every period is here, from his early 
days under the Ingres influence, down 
through the Japanese experiments to 
the full-bodied bathers that marked 
his closing days. 

Having spent so much time on his 
clay, Degas knew, so much better than 
many of his contemporaries, the planes 
and aspects of the body. He never 
tired of catching the varying moods 
of the flesh and in all the bathing 
women there is reflected that richness 
and variety that made him famous. 
We have reported on several best 
thrills of the season. Hoping not to 
weary you, we have to record another. 
The “Deux Danseuses en Jupes 
Vertes” and the portrait of Mme. de 
Nittis are treat enough for one whole 
season. As we have said before, such 
collections are rare, and when they are 
dispersed may never be brought to- 
gether again. You will be sorry if you 
miss it. 


OUR little painters from some- 
where have a show of water colors 
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ae HAT’s all the gaiety about, Con- 

: stance? This lobby’s the liveliest 
place I’ve seen.’? 

‘‘Why, it’s our usual Tuesday evening 
concert. Something interesting is always 
going on here... organ recitals . . . art 
exhibits... talks by well-known authors...’’ 


«<It’s the best place to live that I know of, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, library and 
so forth.’’ 

«Yes, But the best part you men know 
nothing about. The rooms are adorable. . . 
like a well-decorated home... and each 
room with a radio. Makes life extremely 


pleasant.’* ; 


Ove 


New York’s Club Residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 
140 East Srxty-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 
Pool under the direction of Mary Beaton 
School of Swimming. 
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on at Montross. They are Marion 
Monks Chase, Carl Gordon Cutler, 
Charles Hovey Pepper, and Hartley 
Perkins. Miss Chase seems to have 
more courage than any of the others; 
her “Storm” and her “Fish House” 
have some little strength and fair 
color. The “Cold Hillside” of Mr. 
Pepper was not without merit. The 
show, we imagine, will be largely at- 


tended by friends. 


es have had a show 
of European sculpture. The 
giant Maillol stood out in the room 
as a sort of object lesson. Not the best 
of Despiau was there but it stood the 
competition very well. We thought a 
great deal of Kolbe, a German we 
believe, and liked the figures of Dob- 
son. We sadly fear no such repre- 
sentative sculpture show could be 
staged in this country; our output runs 
almost entirely to frogs, ducks, and 
sexless girls holding lily pads. 


MONG some hundred others we 

were the recipient of a free 
gratis banquet given in the name of 
Art. The hosts, it seems, were the 
members of the Arts Council of the 
City of New York. For a season this 
group has printed a most useful semi- 
monthly guide to the art galleries. We 
have been somewhat in doubt about 
its other functions. 

One of the officials proudly ex- 
plained the mission of the organiza- 
tion. Roughly put, the aim is to seek 
out and kill the germ at the roots. 
The official told of Cases One, Two, 
and Three. One was a boy from Cali- 
fornia who thought he could sing. 
The Arts Council heard his voice and 
advised him to go back home. Case 
Two was a woman from England who 
thought she could paint; they looked 
at her work and told her that the field 
was crowded. Case Three was a pian- 
iste. The Arts Council heard the girl 
strum and then pointed out that Pa- 
derewski was still alive. 

Our sweet nature has gotten the 
best of us. We were very, very in- 
dignant about all this at the time and 
leaving our bit of turkey on the plate 
decided we would not accept further 
hospitality from such criminals. But 
now, somehow, we do not see as red. 
Of course we would still like a law 
that would put the people who indulge 
in such wicked sport in jail for two 
years. Or, failing that, a law that 
would at least require them to mind 
their own business. That of course 
is too much to expect this side of 


CLARK 


LIGHTER 








I wish I had it yet; 


I lent it to a lady © 


To light her cigaret. 
She coaxed me, she begged me, 
I could not say her “nay!” 
And when the lady left that night 
She took my Clark away. 


No, 


n 
ve, 
“o, 





I'm careful now just how I play 
With this delightful fire; 

I would not lend my lighter now 
For any lady’s hire. 





A CLARK LIGHTER is a joy to lend—if you get it back. 
It is a pleasure to use. There’s a modern, sophisticated 
touch to flashing out yourClark (while someone fumbles 
for a match) and with a graceful gesture invoking a sure 
flame in the twinkling of an eyelash. 

Gone forever are the crudities of using package 
matches that ghastlily proclaim the praise of pills, 
potions—and poverty. 

The day of matches has passed. Here is a Clark for 
you—clean and safe—never a smudge on your thumb 
nor an accidental fire in your pocket or bag. 

Wherever lighters are sold you'll find Clarks, sur- 
rounded, but never reached by “other” lighters. Yet 
Clarks only cost $7.50 if you want to pay so little. 


W. G. CLARK & CO., Inc., North Attleborough, Mass. - 
Showrooms: 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 







TI had a lovely lighter— ai 


ALWAYS 
WORKS 
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| a WOMAN wants a figure of smooth 
flowing lines. Corrective exercise and re- 
laxation, as taught by Elizabeth Arden, 


will proportion your figure, lift your organs 


and correct every fault of carriage, of slug- 
gishness and of weight. Elizabeth Arden 
builds a lovely skin and a lovely figure 
on a foundation of superb health. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York ' 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON PALM BEACH 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 








Copyright, Elizabeth Arden, 1928. 














HOTEL 
LANGTON 


Hamilton, Bermuda 


Social Coaching 


Self-Consciousness Overcome 
Personality Developed 
Smart Social Conversation Taught 


MLLE. LOUISE 


PARK CENTRAL : Circle 8000 


Open All Year 
Paul E. Wells, Manager 














Ideally situated on hilltop. Af- 





fording glorious views of island 





and sea. Ten minutes’ walk 
from Hamilton's social center. 
All sports. Free carriage ser- 
vice to Hamilton. 


PERMANENT WAVES 
Now at Special Prices 
EUGENE METHOD EXCLUSIVELY 


Permanent Wavers Since 1916 


M. & H. VOKES 


FRESH WATER IN ALL ROOMS AND BATHS Hairdressers — Beauticians 



































Ashland 7754 4 East 36th Street 
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paradise. If foiks couldn’t give din- 
ners and make speeches about art, they 
would have no contact with art, and 
what would the poor thing do then? 
We suppose it has never occurred to 
any of the august Art Council to go 
out and buy a picture. And we imagine 
that there is no committee to take the 
young aspirant aside, buy him a set 
of paints and tell him to go to it, 
the best man always wins. Paints cost 
money and that would cut into the 
banquet fund. And, too, it is so much 
easier to tell the young folks that they 
are not quite fit; it gives you such an 
easily acquired superiority. And think 
of the work that the Council must save 
Gatti-Casazza! 

Some of our anger cooled, we sup- 
pose, as it suddenly came over us that 
any sap who would accept the verdict 
of such self-appointed judges probably 
has nothing in him that would be of 
much aesthetic value to the commu- 
nity. Still, we hope the Arts Coun- 
cil have bad dreams, wondering if 
they have slowed up the process of 
genius in any of their kind little de- 
crees. One of Caruso’s best stories was 
of the Italian singing teacher who told 
him to go back to laying brick, that 
he would never be able to sing. Caruso 
had figured that the teacher’s advice 
had brought the opera to him five years 
ahead of his schedule. On that basis, 
all hail to the Arts Council. We sup- 
pose we will never be invited again. 


Oh, well. ... 


ORE art than you might find 

in a lifetime is crowded into the 
Exhibition of Soviet Russia, at 119 
West Fifty-seventh Street. If a fol- 
lower of the group that believes that a 
country died when it changed its poli- 
tics, you will have an uncomfortable 
time at the show. But to the radical or 
even the open of mind, Soviet Russia 
offers you a free kick. Ruling out the 
various charts that explain that the 
Soviet now uses fourteen thousand 
tractors as against one six years ago, 
as not applying to art, the show is still 
a stirring experience. The sculpture in 
ivory made by the northernmost vil- 
lages, the powder boxes made by the 
village that held the secret of the ikon 
art, the boldly propagandistic china, 
down to the carved toys, are objects 
of art that rank with the best to be 
seen in this wide city. We recommend 
the show as a great tonic, an eye-open- 
er and an antidote to take after read- 
ing the usual press reports of the 
country. You owe it to your intelli- 
gence to go. 
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ee who has rare and great 
shows, announces one by John 
Storrs. . . . Albert Bruning, an actor- 
painter, is on view at the Art Center. 
. . » Dudensing has a show by Nura. 
... The most excellent Fantin-Latour 
is to be seen at Kraushaar. . . . Percy 
Crosby, dear to lovers of mutts and 
kids, leaves Skippy for a moment and 
goes in for water colors and litho- 
graphs at the Anderson Galleries. . . 

Mary D. Coles is also on view at that 
big top. —M. P. 


OUR CONTENTED 
READERS 


45 Coolidge Hill Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Editors of THE NEw YorKeEr, 
Dear Sirs: 


O you know the advertisement 

picture of the poor lady riding 
home from a party with her husband, 
who hasn’t said a word all evening? 
That’s the way we’ve been for a year 
now, only we walk home, and it’s I 
who have been silent. 

You see I used to live in New 
York. Then I went and married a 
struggling Harvard instructor and 
here we are in Cambridge. Can you 
imagine it? You know what Boston 
is like — well, Cambridge barely 
acknowledges Boston. 

But the other afternoon I scored at 
last; and it’s about that I want to tell 
you. It was at one of those teas where 
you’re supposed to help along your hus- 
band’s career by impressing the fac- 
ulty wives. Finally one of the more 
kindly ones thought she’d give me a 
chance, and losing no time greeted 
me with—“What are you reading 
now!” (With that half-lifted eye- 
brow, you know.) It was for a second 
only that the now familiar helpless 
feeling gripped me—then the panic 
dissolved itself, and, lifting my eye- 
brow all the way, I said, “The New 
Yorker.” 

That’s all. I just thought you’d like 
to know what a difference it has made. 
I am now a person apart—respected 
and feared—and my husband’s future 
is assured. 

Yours gratefully, 
(signed) I. M. Homesick 


WANTED—GIRL, about 22, for billing. 
—The World. 


And sometimes cooing? 
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al HE February Sale of 
Rugs and Furniture—the deep reductions of the great Winter 


event of W. & J. Sloane—continue. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fitth Avenue at 47th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


PARIS, FEBRUARY 6 
FEW OPENINGS IN SMALLER HOUSES 
FORCE CONCLUSION THAT FEMININE 
CLOTHES ARE HARD TO DESIGN, BUT 
I AM STILL BETTING ON THEM FOR 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. STANDARD 
SPORTS UNIFORM REMAINS HAND OR 
MACHINE KNIT SWEATER; CIRCULAR 
SKIRT ALTERNATING WITH SLEEVE- 
LESS TENNIS DRESS. HANDKNIT BATH- 
ING SUIT TOPS ARE NICE WHEN WORN 
WITH JERSEY TRUNKS. 
PARISITE 


AND IN NEW YORK— 
F gues from this cryptic cable, the 


only information at present 
available is contained in the somewhat 
uncritical cabled reports of openings 
in the newspapers, about trailing skirts, 
the use of blue, the predominance of 


























“You really think Pd look well in 


your Prince of Wales Oxfords?” 


green, the furor about purple, and the 
fashion upheaval caused by the popu- 
larity of yellow. Also, the sensation 
caused by the introduction of such 
novelties as beiges and blacks. Mean- 
while, the couturier openings continue 
blithely in Paris, with Mme. Chanel 
finishing the orgy by her presentations 
on February sixth. In advance of this, 
however, the Tailored Woman has 
managed to get hold of a recent model 
of hers for sports, copies of which 
will be available by the time you read 
this. The plain jacket, of a herring- 
bone yarn weave, has a one-sided scarf 
collar; the skirt, of the same fabric, 
has real pockets on each side and but- 
tons down the centre front like a 
man’s trousers. This is a favorite Paris 
trick, it would appear. The blouse is 
of cashmere jersey, sleeveless, and ties 
at the neck and snugly over the hips. 
Copies will be available in the original 
fabric and also in tropical tweeds 
combined with jersey for Palm Beach. 

At Saks-Fifth Avenue whatever 











genius __ presides 
over the evening 
wraps is going 
along on her own 
making up a 
number of three-quarter length things 
for evening. With fish-tail chiffons, 
longer-in-the-back frocks and robes 
de style, a full-length wrap-around 
coat looks a little brusque and out 
of proportion somehow. ‘The ones 
here are fur-trimmed or plain; they 
have hems either straight or curved 
upward in front; they employ satin in 
white and pastel shades in a manner 
that, I understand, has set Palm Beach 
on its ear. There was one, of white 
satin lined with brown velvet—to re- 
verse an old process—that particularly 
took my eye. 

After a quick survey of all this 
grandeur, I sallied into the salon de- 
voted to Paris hats. There, fired by 
incessant cables from the boss, who re- 
turns with actual models as you read 
this, the department is making strenu- 
ous advance preparations for spring. 
They are continually remembering the 
gist of cables that state that the close- 
fitting cap, low at the sides, high on 
the forehead, and often equipped with 
veils, either over the eyes or—oh, hor- 
ror—over the forehead, alone are to 
be preéminent. There are numbers of 
all-feather hats here that emphasize 
this general idea. In gold, pheasant, 
and white, they are a challenge to the 
hussy instinct of most women, who 
forget that these have a tendency to 
make you look old and make all ex- 
cept engaging, snub-nosed, and slight- 
ly freckled young women look a bit 
cheap. If you want to get a feather 
toque, I add, here is the place to find 
it. 





But regardez, I ask you, a tiny 
toque entirely covered with stiff ciré 
violets, in black with a white design 
at the side, equipped with a nose veil. 
This has a prickly effect that can only 
be described as saucy. There is another 
cap from Agnés, made entirely of flat 
velvet leaves. This off the forehead 
and for heaven’s sake don’t pull your 
hair forward after you put it on. 
There has never been such an oppor- 
tunity for vulgarity as lurks in the 
newest millinery. There is also a 
bathing cap thing of that elastic and 
transparent visca straw, with black and 
flesh crépe de Chine ribbon round the 











It has been left to Danersk to preserve and 
carry forward the fine old traditions of the 
great periods of furniture design. Every 
piece that bears our mark has the subtlety 
and charm that are so eloquent in the 


long ago. 


Just as Sheraton and Hepplewhite and 
Duncan Phyfe borrowed from the masters 
who had gone before, so does Danersk 
strive for this generation to preserve and 
add to the richest heritage of the past. 


The Danersk furniture that you place in 
vour home today will take on added beauty 
with the years. With your family silver 








handiwork of the great cabinet makers of 


A Tambour Desk in mabogany with 


_ serpentine base and McIntyre eaglein the ws 
——_ “a , =" i ae 
‘7 pediment, typica: the many ¢xgui- 8 

rooms. 


site pieces to be seen in 


our sD0ou n 


“Treasures of tomorrow 


and most-prized heirlooms it will adorn the 
homes of your children and your children’s 


children. 


Start now to collect Danersk furniture. 


Like old friends, Danersk chairs and desks , 


and tables endear themselves more to you 
with each passing year. And as your col- 
lection grows, it will become a peaceful 
and friendly environment that will make 
home a richer word. 


We invite you to visit the Danersk 
rooms and to inspect our work at your 
leisure. We are glad to show you what 
we have done whether you wish to pur- 
chase or not. 


=~FDANERS KX 


Erskine-DanrortTH Corporation, Wholesale and Retail 
383 Madison Ave., at 46th St., (1st floor) N. Y. 315 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Los Angeles Distributor: 2869 W. 7th St Factories in New England 
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MORE AND MORE 
COMING ACROSS 


Daily the numbers of people 
increase, who drink Beech- 
Nut Coffee and no other. 
Never mind. More and more 
fragrant berries are crossing 
the tropical seas bound for the 
Beech-Nut flavor blending. 
Beech-Nut is roasting this cof- 
fee the exact shade that means 
perfect aroma and flavor. 
Fresh packages of Beech-Nut 
are waiting at your grocer’s. 


* Tie fol 4b a 
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edge forming a tiny turban effect. 

All kinds of shiny straws are be- 
ing heralded. I am totally unable to 
remember the technical names, it be- 
ing all I could do to grasp the name 
balibuntl last season. This is still with 
us, as are variations of lacquered leg- 
horn, panama weaves, and so on. 

In the ready-to-wear department 
outside, lots and lots of green appears, 
including the new and somewhat try- 
ing billiard-table shades. Also, you 
may have forgotten the existence of a 
second-floor department devoted to 
children and the jeune fille (laugh- 
ingly known as the awkward age 
where I come from). This has sim- 
plified and snappy adaptations of Paris 
models for young girls and also a col- 
lection of English felt hats that sell 
for $7.50. Small head-sizes might be 
interested. 


EING a girl who is continually 

deluged with the highly original 
announcement& offered by shops that 
sell sweet dresses and salons that give 
lovely facials, it is small reason that I 
am a little cynical about the probable 
news value of any of them. I was, 
however, intrigued by a letter pro- 
claiming the advantages of Rose 
Dawn facials and treatments. I liked 
the name, no less. I was even more 
amused when I journeyed to 935 Park 
Avenue to the establishment of Miss 
C. E. Manning, R.N., and discovered 
that the name of the products was 
about the only frivolous thing in the 
whole procedure. Having a_ Rose 
Dawn facial, stretched at length on an 
operating table, surrounded by the 
comforting and sanitary equipment of 
a doctor’s office, appeals to my sense 
of contrasts. 

There were other things that de- 
lighted me besides this and the fact 
that my face looked really clean for 
one of the few times in history, after 
her manipulation. Miss Manning’s 
ideas are pungent, sane, and construc- 
tive. She believes, for instance, that 
soap and water should be used on the 
face once a day to keep the pores from 
clogging from too much cream. Re- 
alizing that many faces are dried by 
even the purest soaps, she makes up, 
to order, a soap combined with creams 
and oils for individual skins. This, in 
conjunction with a phenomenal skin 
food, thick and smelling deliciously 
of almonds, should compose the back- 
bone of your night home treatment. 

Miss Manning is not most interest- 
ed in her facials, however. She receives 
many patients from reducing parlors 
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whose skin has become flabby through 
loss of much weight. She is adept at 
making this skin firm and youthful 
again. There has also been much suc- 
cess with light or deep skin peeling 
treatments that do not employ acids, 
and curing of acne and pock marks by 
treatment. There is a feeling of au- 
thority about this young woman, 
strengthened by the fact that she in- 
variably consults a well-known plastic 
surgeon about cases where she has 
the slightest doubt about her own 
diagnosis. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 
Sandalwood and Hookahs 


—Eternal Snow—Bit o’ 
Honey for Sweet Teeth 







. ROM all 
%*. % Vg weather observa- 
(UWS tions available at 

” : this point, it would 


PSY AA seem that spring and 
x Be, winter had changed 
a places in the social 
system and that we are still to have open 
sparkling fires and leaky radiators for 
awhile. Therefore, it is not amiss 
to talk, somewhat belatedly, about Ann 
Haviland’s Sandalwood, on sale on the 
first floor at Lord & Taylor. This is 
a substantial number of sandalwood 
chips that may be tossed on the fire to 
vary the color of the blaze endlessly 
and to perfume the room as effectively 
as incense. They may also be placed 
on the radiators to provide perfume 
without the color. You all know what 
sandalwood smells like, and this is an 
exceptionally fine version of it. 


GREAT gift for the Laziest 

Man in the World and also for 
hostesses who have never believed that 
cigarette ashes kept moths out of the 
carpet has been seen at the house of 
a friend, who got it at Fairlie’s, who 
hadn’t any more of them at time of 
writing. It is a tiny ash tray with a 
short cigarette holder standing up 
straight in the middle of it. From this, 
a long piece of tubing with a mouth- 
piece, hookah-fashion, winds lazily to 
the mouth of the smoker. The ashes 
fall nicely on the tray without damage 
or effort, and the effect of someone 
smoking it is a little more than quaint. 
Just a gadget of dubious usefulness, 
but a most engaging one. Readers who 
may have seen it somewhere about 
town (French imports have a way of 
appearing all over the place) are en- 
treated to communicate with me. My 





BETTY 
COMPTON 


dancing comedienne 


of “Funny Face” 





HE new DUNHILL 
VANITY nieets gracefully 
the eternal feminine plea for 
‘something different . -_ Here 
in a single dainty unit are com- 


bined for the first time the four 


prime requisites to make-up. 


Counterpart in appearance of the 
famous briquet, the DUNHILL 
VANITY oflers the same fascinat- 
ing ease of use cee Flip the cap and 
there is your “flame —a glowing 
lipstick, which may be withdrawn 
from the case entirely or applied 
in its stationary form es Within 
the “fuel” chamber nestle the 
rouge and poudre com pacts and, 


of course, the inevitable mirror. 


You will find a variety of models, 
in metal and enamel finishes, now 
being featured by all the smart 
shops — Complete, with re- 


fillable cosmetics in the favoured 


shades ... $5.00 to $500.00. 
THE NEW 


DUNHILL 
VANITY 


Engine-turned Nickel or Brass Lacquer model, $5.00 . 
model, $7.50 . . . Gold-plated model, $10 00 . . . Lacquer Enamel, $12.50 


. Sterling Silver, $20.00. . 





Silver-plated 


. Solid Gold and Enamel up to $300.00. 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON and E. & J. BASS, INC., NEW YORK 
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SEND THEM FLOWERS... 


“FLOWERS that last all the way over” 
delivered to all steamers East bound. 

+ We have developed a special ser- 

i vice in all Continental ports for 
e:. STEAMER FLOWERS “‘that last all 
+ For European 
deliveries give us time to cable. 





the way back” 


Another Schling innovation: Daily 
Hlower service on board of steamers 


Telephone Regent 8060 





J 
MAX SCHLING, Inc. 


SAVOY-PLAZA NEW YORK 























Buy an 
apartment 
as you would 


a bond 


After you have decided that 
a cooperative apartment lives 
uy to all your expectations of 
a fine home—then apply the 
acid-test of whether or not it 
is agood businessinvestment. 
Here at 444 E. 57th Street you 
can buy a fine apartment with 
over-size rooms; with fresh air 


4 to 10 rooms —— 
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and sunlight; in an atmos- 
phere of social refinement; 
and you can rest assured 
that you are making a wise 
investment, that will net 
you a substantial return fi- 
nancially. Write and we shall 
be glad to mail you a fully- 
illustrated booklet. 


1 to 4 Baths 


Prices from *8,700—Maintenance from £773 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN & LYNCH, INc., 631 PARK AVE., N. Y. 


444 EAST 57° ST. 


Adjoining Sutton Place 
"TRONS & HOOVER, INC., NEW YORK, BUIL LDERS 
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desire is to experience the thrill of 
having someone working for me. 


ANTOINE, the much-exploited 
e Parisian master of the coiffure 
who organized the hairdressing salon 
at Saks-Fifth Avenue, is apparently 
not content with his fame as a barber. 
A complete line of his beauty products, 
together with operators adept at per- 
forming his idea of a facial, are also 
to be found at Saks this very minute. 
I was particularly intrigued by a prod- 
uct known as Blanc Mystérieux. This, 
applied on the arms or neck in the 
evening, vanishes at once and leaves 
a whitening that does not rub off on 
your escort’s shoulder or coat sleeve. 
The mystery is where the white comes 
from, since the appearance of the 
liquid is identical with water. I have 
forgotten my chemistry, or I might be 
able to guess. It is only fair to add that 
this liquid is pretty drying. Get rid of 
your Ha-Ha’s before you use it. 


O this office recently meandered 

a new tidbit, feelingly called Bit 
O’Honey and on sale alongside the 
Life Savers and Oh Henrys and every- 
thing. This is a chewy candy made of 
some sort of honey paste, with toasted 
almonds hidden here and there. The 
jaws of the entire fashions staff have 
been locked, pleasantly for both 
chewer and audience, for several days. 
Really quite good. 


ORRECTION: The Silverice sold at 

Altman cost six dollars for a 
dozen instead of five and are the size 
of golf balls instead of maraschino 
cherries. If you have an electric icebox 
(and those who have have no business 
quibbling about an extra dollar); if 
you prefer highballs to cocktails; if 
you like to bother with stunts, you 
might get some of these metal-encased 
chunks of ice to float around in your 


drink without diluting. —L. L. 
AS TO MEN 
That Yule 





Tie Problem Again— 
The Polite Smoker 


OMFORTING, in an age of 

change, is anything in the na- 
ture of a permanent institution. 
Brooks Brothers are still excellent 
for what are so flippantly termed ac- 
cessories; their spats, gloves, soft hats 
(Locke) of inimitable roll, are all 
worth seeing. Also, if you’re wise 
enough to prefer your wing collars 
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really high, ask to be shown some 
Malverns. Malboroughs, not so high, 
are almost as severe and quite as smart. 

Incidentally, I have always won- 
dered why Brooks develop materials, 
admittedly among the handsomest in 
town, into only the most conservative 
of models, doubling back on them- 
selves to insure their correctness. Dou- 
ble-breasters, for instance, are still 
supplied with unnecessary little pock- 
ets whose flaps jut, pagoda-like, from 
the sides of your coat, while trousers 
can be obtained as wide as seventeen 
and a half inches only by dint of al- 
most supernatural persuasion. For 
Brooks even this modest width is quite 
a bit of condescension. 

However, in spite of the advice of 
a well-dressed friend who says that 
spats are looked on with disfavor in 
New York, if you buy your suits 
at Brooks, I think you'll find a pair 
helpful. They are the only things that 
competently disguise the width and 
length of trow. 


 focraye & KasKEL are also worthy 
of attention. If you’re tired of 
attempting the Christmas neckties, go 
to see the beauties at Kaskel’s. Loud, 
but of unobjectionable brilliance, in 
two or three colors or shades of the 
same color, they are expensive and 
worth it. Particularly attractive are 
the soft combinations of red and blue 
—ice-cream tones. You’ll buy at least 
a dozen, but they'll be a good invest- 
ment, for Kaskel’s ties and socks seem 
never to wear out. 


HILE rambling along Fifty- 

seventh Street, stop in at Ham- 
macher & Schlemmer’s, 145 East, and 
allow yourself to be properly awed. 
That is if you can recall the hardware 
store of long ago, where tin pans, row 
strung on row, hid the ceiling, and 
rakes and hoes, pots and pans, dish- 
mops, all the prosaic implements of 
every-day, glittered from each clut- 
tered corner with startling brilliance. 
Your change, in a nickel holder, came 
sliding (eventually) along a_ wire 
from the cashier’s lofty roost... . 
If I remember rightly, even in those 
dim days hardware stores had it a lit- 
tle over all the others. Perhaps they 
seemed cleaner, more probably our in- 
fant eyes were charmed by fascinat- 
ing rat-traps and an unaccustomed 
glamour in familiar things. 

Anyway, the store of Hammacher 
& Schlemmer, hardware merchants de 
luxe, carries on the traditional allure- 
ment, though it is far removed from 
the above description. Intricate ma- 





Even though the hand 
was almost over— 


he “BID 2 SPADES” 


The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—an out of order bid that 
carries a high social penalty 


HE country club kitchen 

had been taxed to capac- 
ity. Perhaps the cooking had 
not been as perfect as usual 
Uneasy rested the provender 
beneath the white vest of the 
chairman of the house com- 
mittee. 

And, try as he did to sub- 
due it with soda bicarb, he 
took his discomfort to the 
bridge table and right in the 
midst of a tense and breath- 
less hand, his uneasy dinner 
caused a throaty murmur audi- 
ble to all. He realized thar, 
at the wrong time, he had ‘‘bid 2 
spades."" 
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An inter-costal groan—known to the 
doctors as an eructation—and in Falstaf- 
fian English a belch—is a most unpleasant 





Of Special Interest 
to Physicians and Chemists 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCI + NaHCOs;=NaCl + CO: + H:0 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 

set free, then compare it with this 

equation, which pictures the action of 

Gastrogen Tablets: 

HCI + %CaCOs; = %CaClz + % CO: + 
a) H:0 
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5 advantages of 


GASTROGEN 


Tablets 
. They are prompt. 


. They do not alkalize 
the stomach, and thus, 


nN 


3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 


4. They work silently — 
never bid 2 spades. 


5. They are good to the 


taste. 


















so ane 


companion of indigestion and the ordi- 
nary ‘‘soda’’ treatment which so many 
people use for its relief. 












It is, however, as unnecessary as it 1s 
ungraceful, for Gastrogen Tablets end in- 
digestion, surely, quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tab- 
lets do not leave the stomach with an 
alkaline residue which prevents the nor- 
mal process of digestion and encourages 
the formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, 
heartburn and gas usually yield to Gas- 
trogen Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes 
They have a spicy flavor that everybody 
likes, are prompt and effective and absorb 
all the odors from the breath while per- 
forming their good work 


“Never bid two Spades” 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. M281 
73 West Street, New York City 

Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you dash into the wrong 
hotel room by mistake... be non- 


chalant ...lighta MURAD Cigarette. 









© 1928, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for one 
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chines are well calculated to brighten 
the eye of the jaded housewife. Nor 
are these machines crowded together 
in corners, thrown in anywhere. 
Each has its own show-case, its indi- 
vidual lighting effects, almost, its own 
clerk. 

As well, there are sundry devices 
which will appeal to men. If you are 
ingenuous enough to have retained any 
illusions about lighters, you’ll buy a 
raft of the Bullets. Shaped like the 
missiles they’re named for, they stand 
three or four inches high and are an 
inch in circumference. They come in 
blue, green, brown, and, unfortunate- 
ly, pink. Bound with nickel, they are 
among the most outstanding of the 
lighters, though there are many other 
amusing and serviceable types. Also, 
matchboxes disguised as books, small 
ones in gay gilt bindings. These and 
the Bullet lighters are only a dollar. 
More expensive and larger books con- 
ceal cigarettes, matchboxes, bronzed 
ash-trays, so decorative there’s no rea- 
son for them to be hidden. For the 
bridge table there are glass trays and 
boxes on which cards have been paint- 
ed. These last are not as cute as 
they sound, but achieve a rather dig- 
nified effect. 

All dog owners, by the way, should 
visit Schlemmer’s, whether the pet be 
spaniel or Dane. For the small dog 
there are delicate leashes in bright red, 
green, blue, as well as jackets in the 
same colors, and surprisingly practical. 
For the mastiff you can find strong 
and handsome studded collars, stout 
leashes, and chains. 


ORE aids to polite smoking at 
Tripler’s, where black cases, 
holders, and lighters for evening wear 
are displayed. . .. Ash-trays at Benson 
& Hedges in green marble with small 
statuettes to stand guard over the stubs. 
. .. This store is one of the very few 
places where I have seen humidors 
suitable for cigarettes or small cigars. 
They fit nicely in a desk drawer and 

are good-looking and useful. 
—M. T. D. 


TEA DEUM 


[Calendar of a suburban church] 
Organ 
Anthem 
Prayer 
Hymn No. 165 
Anthem 
Scripture Lesson 
Offertory 
Hymn No. 172 
Sermon 
Closing Prayer 
Benedictine 
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HOW TO BE 
PROFES SIONAL 


AN ACTRESS’ ADVICE 


HEN the phone rings an- 
nounce languidly,  prefer- 
ably in darkey dialect, “Miss 


C——’s apartment.” Then, “This 
is her maid. I'll see if she’s in.” 

Go to the Mayfair. 

Cultivate a critic (essential that he 
be first string) and attend the open- 
ings. 

Go to the Equity Ball. 

Usher at every benefit. 

Send photographs to every jewelry 
store. (The correct size for silver 
frames. ) 

Have a photo on the wall of every 
agent’s office. This is very easy if 
chummily inscribed—preferably “To 
the best agent in town, with undying 
love.” 

Never be seen without a play script 
under your arm. (Very easy.) 

Get discounts at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Also at modistes (apt 
to be a little unreasonable). 

Always send wires to friends’ open- 
ings. You may only get returns from 
a tenth of these on your own, but 
your name looks well on the wall. 

Of course go back stage. 

If the managers’ singular inability 
to spot talent forces you into an in- 
voluntary retirement, imply that 
you’ve just returned from Europe. 
(They won’t know the difference any- 
way.) 

Have a little repartee. George M. 
Cohan and Dorothy Parker good ma- 
terial. 

When the manager prances on top 
of his mahogany desk demonstrating 
the part you might play, keep a mask- 
like expression and nod understand- 
ingly. 

If you must come down in salary 
(and you must), do so with a hurt and 
wounded air and imply, “but of course 
you would rather be under his man- 
agement than any other!” 

Have a few phrases like “good 
theatre,” “smash hit”—if speaking of 
any celebrity, “charming fellow!” etc. 

Oh! And it helps a little if you 
can act. —Eve Casanova 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Telegram] 


FOUND—Lady’s handbag, left in my 
car while parked. Owner can have same 
by identifying property and paying for 
this ad, or if she will make satisfactory 
explanation to my wife I will pay for ad. 





DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


Dobbs stress the charm 


of simplicity in this two- 





piece Frock of superior 
quality French crepe. 
The contrasting band at 
the hip-line, the cufls, 


and the collar (which ties 
in back) effect a most be- 


; 1 
coming ensemble. 


Comes in black and 
white, navy and white, 


beige and Havana 


brown . 


Dobbs Prices modestly reflect the quality of 
Dobbs merchandise. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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‘Thee is an interesting story to tell 
about every product, yours included. 
Swift wrote one about a broomstick. 
The men of this organization know 
how to find that story and, what is 


more important, how to write it. 


ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 
Advertising 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, Lexington Avenue at 43rd Street 


Offices in 
CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS, COPENHAGEN, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, 
ROTTERDAM, ZURICH, MILAN, HELSINGFORS, STOCKHOLM 
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a MARY BEATON, RLAS.S.) | K Ag ayfair House 
f ANNOUNCES 
=e the opening of An apartment hotel 


with a home-like at- 
mosphere, centrally 


fo i UXUPr 1 Ous located and especially 

° ° suited to those accus- 

Swimming tomed co luxury and 
S rey h Ooo I superior service. 

Room with bath or 

GYMNASIUM — SQUASH COURT turnished suites — 

STEAM ROOM tor a day or longer. 


loitoir House. 
610 Park Ave., at 65th St., NewYork 
ne * cre 


~~~ Her New 






Instruction by International Exponents 
SEND FOR BOOKLET “B” 


The Barbizon 


S. E. Cor. Lexington Ave. and 63rd St. 
Telephones: Regent 5700-7796 
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[ADVICE FROM A 
DECORATOR 


S a decorator of experience who 
A spends her days planning 
homes for other women, and 
her nights unravelling problems of 
accounts and color schemes, and pon- 
dering how to be reasonable yet diplo- 
matic with her clients, I can tell you 
how to solve your decorating problem 
—at the least cost to yourself. 

After you have your house or your 
apartment, carefully peruse the maga- 
zines devoted to houses and decora- 
tions. Select the largest and most im- 
portant advertisements inserted by dec- 
orators. Compile a list of them and 
write well-worded letters on your very 
best stationery to, let us say, six of 
them. Ask all the data your*soul 
craves. Don’t for a moment include 
any information about yourself, espe- 
cially of a financial character. 

While you are about it you might 
make out a neat questionnaire with 
adequate spaces for answers, which 
will not take the decorator more than 
an hour to fill in. 

Sit back then and wait results. 
Eventually one answer is sure to ar- 
rive, graciously asking you to call, 
and stating that a preliminary con- 
sultation is free of charge. 

Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity. On the great day adorn your- 
self in your best raiment and bring 
along with you a female relative or 
two, equipped with their best jewels, 
and instructed to interrupt whenever 
the decorator threatens to get business- 
like in her questions about the needs 
of your house. 

As you sit with the chosen decorator 
don’t fail to note the furnishings of 
her place, assuming of course that 
they are not owned, and that she only 
keeps up this overhead for the fun of 
the thing. 

Remember the articles on efficiency 
that you have. read, and have your 
questions ready. In this way you really 
get more for your money. Don’t fail 
to seem annoyed if the decorator 
leaves you in the midst of this free 
consultation to greet an old client or a 
friend, and show particular annoy- 
ance at telephone conversations per- 
taining to other people’s work. This 
attitude is especially effective, and 
works wonders. 

Be your most charming self and 
hold out hints as to the size of your 
house and the large amount of furni- 
ture you need to buy, and the beautiful 
drapery work you desire. The dec- 
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orator will become cordial, and offer 
to send her men to estimate. 

Now is the crucial time! Get all 
your color scheme data, find out what 
rugging is best and which furniture 
is the smartest to use just now. Gently 
say that you hate to ask all these 
questions—but if you don’t, how can 
you judge the taste or abilities of the 
one to whom you are to entrust all 
this important work? 

Here you may notice a gleam in the 
lady’s eye. At this point have your com- 
panions wander about the rooms show- 
ing great interest in the prices of 
things, and a great predisposition to 
purchase. “The decorator may relax 
a little, and be taken off her guard. 

Now is the moment to make an 
appointment for her to come to your 
house. If she be still cordial, you 
might ask to see some samples of 
fabrics. While the decorator is at the 
telephone, or talking to one of your 
companions, note where the fabrics 
come from, if possible; and if the 
opportunity present itself, get down 
some of the numbers marked on the 
fabrics. 

After arranging for the 12:15 for 
Tuesday next, make a graceful exit. 
All you leave behind is your name 
and address. 


N Monday you telephone that 
your brother, who lives with 
you, has the measles. 

A few days later when the dec- 
orator calls you on the phone, don’t 
hesitate to make a definite appoint- 
ment. By all means keep it. Meet 
her at the station in a smart roadster, 
even if you have to hire it by the hour, 
or borrow it from your relatives. Pro- 
vide a cocktail and a good luncheon, 
also a wine if the cellar allows it. 
Speak of wealthy friends and family 
who will want work done in the 
spring. Collect all the suggestions 
carefully, but appear nonchalant! Do 
by all means speak of your rotten 
memory, and ask to have a typed copy 
of her plans sent you. 

A day or two later, when the men 
come to measure for rugs and dra- 
peries, be out at an important social 
function, but allow them to proceed. 

By the end of the week you will 
receive a swank folder, on which 
you will find your name, address and 
telephone number. Within its soft blue 
covers you will find a typed estimate. 
How marvellous! The size and prices 
of rugs, the labor and yardage of 
draperies, the list of new furniture 
and prices, and suggestions for smart 
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Brush away those morning 


cobwebs of fatigue - - - 


ON’T start the day with an “open all 
night” look on your face . . . with 
eyes crying for sleep—skin pale, drawn, 
haggard looking. No ne«d of that now— 
even if you were up way past your favorite 
bedtime. 


Here’s a way to freshen right up and snap 
into it—a way to look and feel alive, full 
of pep, eager and ready for a new day. 


The secret is simple. Just pat a few drops 
of Fougere Royale Lotion on your face 
after your morning shave. Takes 10 sec- 
onds to do it and the result is magic. You 
can almost feel your face waking right 
up. Good red color coming into your 
cheeks—circulation that quickly washes 
away fatigue lines, peps up pouchy fat and 


After-Shaving Lotion, 7 5< 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 

Talcum, 50¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50 


gives you a keen outdoor athletic look. 


At the same time it’s the most soothing, 
cooling lotion ever devised. Heals tiny 
nicks almost instantly (that’s because it’s 
styptic—stops bleeding) and gives your 
face a fresh, velvety smoothness that’s 
perfect. 


Try it—and with it the new Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream—a balanced cream 
that’s non-caustic, non-irritating—that 
gives you the fastest, cleanest, most com- 
fortable shave you ever had. Both are 
mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—an outdoor man’s fra- 
grance. At good druggists everywhere. 
Generous samples for the coupon below. 
Write today. 








HOUBIGANT, Iac., Dept. “3 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name....... 


Address 


City... State 
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139 East 
79* Street 


711Rooms & 4 Baths 


HESE fuall-floor 

apartments assure 
utmost privacy. Every 
side is sunbathed...East 
and North from morn- 
ing sun, South from 
noon sun, and West 
from afternoon sun. 
Cross ventilation in all 
main bedrooms. Open 
fireplaces burn wood or 
coal. The cost is very 
moderate for sach high-~ 
type apartment homes. 
Yearly maintenance 
only actual expenses 
with all profits elimi- 
nated. 


100% Cooperative Ownership 


SELLING AND MANAGING AGENTS 


FRase & Eccuiman 


660 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


REGENT 6600 


bbdbdhdddddd ddd ddd dbdds 











accessories and re-upholstery work, all 
there in black and white! 

Now that you have yardages, you 
and your seamstress can easily dash 
up the draperies yourselves, or your 
poor Cousin Emma may do so. The 
local rug man will underbid to get 
the job, haunt the auction rooms for 
sales and buy the accessories at mark- 
down sales, 

It would be nice and rather unusual 
not to wait to have the decorator write 
or phone you, asking why you have 
not signed the estimate. Be clever! 
Be unusual! Therefore, sit down at 
the desk your grandfather, the min- 
ister, used. Remember his tales about 
honesty, and write the charming dec- 
orator a nice long letter. Tell her how 
much you enjoyed meeting her. Tell 
her how beautiful her studio is and 
what a delightfully foreign atmos- 
phere it has. You might add that you 
approve of her taste and judgment. 

Then, gently—oh! gently, my 
friend—write that your Aunt Har- 
riet did not die after all, and that you 
cannot redecorate this year. But don’t 
put the typed estimate and color 
schemes away where you cannot readi- 


‘ly consult them. 


When the bill comes for carfare 
and consultation, just ignore it. Con- 
tinue to ignore it. If your conscience 
should hurt you a little later on, when 
the house is done over and quite love- 
ly, just ease your heart with the 
thought that the dear lady undoubted- 
ly enjoyed her talks with you, and that 
you did give her a day in the country 
and a good luncheon. ; 

If you should hear later that she 
has a lovely country house of her 
own, speaks three languages, travels 
in Europe yearly, and in a quiet way 
has many prominent friends, don’t 
fail to brag of your friendship with 
her. —FeEvicia ADAMS 


The mobs in the recent Vienna riots 
demolished the home of Marietta Milner, 
the Austrian actress, who was Thomas 
Meighan’s leading woman in “We're All 
Gamblers.”—Moving picture paper. 


Maybe they’d seen the picture. 
* 


How New York City might be de- 
stroyed within a week was told. The 
statement said that only fifty war air- 
planes would be necessary to make that 
city uninhabitable—The Telegram. 


Fifty war airplanes, or one more 
pickaxe, 
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Lipstick 


...- Youre 
working too 


hard! — 





T’S high time you eased up a bit! - 
I ... Traipsing about town, from 
one restaurant to another, in quest 
of good food and good cheer is, to 
say the least, a nerve-wracking di- 
version. And ... may we add... 


quite unnecessary! 


For the average New Yorker of re- 
finement, The ROOSEVELT has long 
since settled the question of “where 
to go”... So, there you are. Or, 
rather, here it is! 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play nightly in the Grill 


Ne 
ROOSEVELT | 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing “Director 
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THE SKY LINE 


A Pat for the Tiger— 
Nautical— A Classical 
Touch 


OMING 

events in 
the architectural 
world are not the 
special province of 
j this department, 
which is supposed 
to deal with fin- 
ished products, but 
, there is great in- 
terest, nevertheless, in the illustrations 
of projected buildings which, almost 
before we know it, are a fait accompli. 
Thus, the progress of the great “Gate- 
way to a Continent,” back of the 
Grand Central, spanning Park Avenue 
with its twin arches, is fascinating, as 
day by day the masons follow the steel 
men and cover the bare bones. Gradu- 
ally the mass is taking on the likeness 
of the perspective drawing. It is like 
watching an artist at work, though 
observation probably does not annoy 
the human flies crawling about the 
superstructure as much as it does an 
artist when small boys breathe hotly 
down his neck. 

One of the newest projects, still in 
its excavation stage, is the Lefcourt- 
National Building, which will occupy 
an impressive Fifth Avenue corner, at 
Forty-third Street. How short a time 
it is since the old synagogue occupied 
this site, yet the memory of that By- 
zantine monument is already dim and 
will soon be ready to serve as an illus- 
tration of the quaint decade between 
1920 and 1930. The new tower, de- 
signed by Shreve & Lamb, looks fine 
in its picture. It follows the modern 
lines of buttress and battlement that 
have become almost standard, with a 
fine symmetry and rhythm in its 
masses that augurs well for the future. 

Again I pause to consider with some 
astonishment the gracious home which 
is planned by Thompson, Holmes & 
Converse for that grand old institu- 
tion, Tammany Hall. In the past, ar- 
chitecture which owed its origin to po- 
litical organizations has not been of 
a sort to occasion much hand-clapping. 
The Hall of Records, in Chambers 
Street, is an example. But the Tam- 
many Hall of tomorrow will follow 
Georgian lines and the perspective 
drawing shows us an exceptionally 
charming design. It is well that the 
Big Chiefs and their tribesmen should 








‘‘Sometimes a cigar ts too 
much and a cigarette too 
little.”’ 

“Yes, but a CIGAR-ETTE 
is always just right.”’ 











he Medalist *CIGAR-ETTE is new! 
It brings you a mild smoke that is right— 
not too long. . . not too short—but just 
perfect ... The maker of the famous 
Medalist Cigars makes these new CIGAR- 
ETTES and puts into them the same three 
world’s finest, most expensive mild tobac- 
cos... CIGAR-ETTES are smaller—the same 
convenient size as a cigarette ... for the 
sake of your smoking enjoyment, try them. 


*TRADE-MARK 
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All Tobacco 
.-- No Paper 


E. A. KLIne & Co., Makers 152 West 42nd StrEEtT .. New York 
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AVED ON 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 401 













MISS JUDITH 
ANDERSON 
star of 
“BEHOLD THE 
BRIDEGROOM” 
“stars” the 


TTlazlowe [oat 


in her Spring Wardrobe! . 





Opulent mountain sable on rich 
Brameena Kashmir — beige, 
rey, middy-blue, Lanvin green, | 
Black. Sizes 34 to 44— $5975 | 
for youthful women. a 





hark back to the Colonial tradition, 
but somehow one does not associate 
them with anything so chaste and 
simple. 


pple seca architecture, with the 
growth of our gigantic steamers, 
is more and more to the fore. The 
Ile-de-France created quite a bit of 
comment, mostly adverse as far as its 
design features went, and judging only 
by what reached my own ears. The 
use of “precious woods” and the mod- 
ern school of design did not seem to 
meet with the approval of those with 
whom I talked. Let me add that I 
have not seen this great ship and only 
record hearsay evidence. 

Recently I spent a most enjoyable 
morning aboard the California, the 
latest Panama-Pacific liner, which 
sailed on her maiden voyage a few 
days ago. Here is a ship in which the 
exacting problems of interior archi- 
tecture, decoration, and design have 
been handled with great success, in my 
opinion. It is first of all, a ship. It 
is secondly, an American ship. ‘Fo the 
Barnet Phillips Company was entrust- 
ed the decoration and it has exe- 
cuted an admirable series of rooms, 
hallways and stairways,in variations of 
a single style, the American Colonial. 
There are no “period rooms,” no 
baronial halls with imitation stone 
fireplaces, no attempt to create on the 
high seas the impression that one is in 
an Italian palace or French chateau. 
The California is not, to use the pet 
word of ship owners, a “palatial 
steamer.” She is that to my mind 
much more enjoyable thing, a “home- 
like steamer.” 

The main rooms on the promenade 
deck are all interesting and varied. 
Forward is the library, with charming 
blue-green walls and delicate Adam 
detail. The lounge is gay with flow- 
ered chintzes and upholstery. Out of 
this opens an amusing little writing- 
room with painted panels, and beyond 
is the smoking-room, wainscoted and 
ceiled in pine, a cosy and inviting re- 
treat. Nearby, in a discreet passage, I 
found a door marked “Bar,” but this 
being an American ship, I cannot 
imagine what lay behind it. Further 
aft is the veranda café, a colorful 
room furnished in wicker and cur- 
tained with striped awning material. 
The transition, by the way, from one 
room and color scheme to another is 
very agreeable and must have been 
carefully studied. 

The California carries only two 
classes of passengers, first and tourist. 
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The Smart World of Sport | 
is getting ready - - Now! | 
for the Grand National | 
Steeplechase at Liverpool 

~....in March 


The Grand National — the 
most valuable steeplechase in 
the world, and the most spec- 
tacular—is an event that no 
“sporting” family of an 
importance, here ‘or ieted, 
from Royalty down through 
De Brett’s and Burke, will 
willingly miss .. . 

Of course, you'll want to 
attend the brilliant Race Ball 
at the Midland-Adelphi. . . 
Cunard’s unusual facilities in- 
clude . . . furnished country 
homes within easy reach of 
Aintree... hotel accommoda- 
tions in Liverpool... or on 
the Caronia and Scythia 
specially held at their docks 


for Cunard patrons. 


We've been flooded, the last 
two weeks, with bookings for 
the March sailings of the 
Caronia and Tuscania on the 
i7th and the Aquitania - - 
on the 21st - - which docks at 
Southampton just one day 
before the Race... 

Why not also attend the Fox- 
hunters Steeplechase over the 
same course, Saturday, March 
31st and if you like, sail back 
home that evening from 
Liverpool on the Caronia? 


Ask about the GRAND NATIONAL 
at the Cunard Line Offices. . . or 
send for a little folder, about it - - 


CUNARD 
LINE 


® 


See Your Local Agent 





1840 - Eighty . Eight . Years . of . Service . 1928 | 
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The accommodations for the latter 
seemed in every way as attractive as 
those of the former. There are of 
course interesting rooms for special 
purposes, the playroom for children, 
painted from floor to ceiling with joy- 
ful fairy-tale subjects; the hospital, 
complete even to its isolation ward and 
operating room, and the gymnasium, 
where the sight of a shiny, new me- 
chanical horse impressed me with the 
fact that this, truly, was an American 
ship. 


WORD of commendation is due 

the firm of Starrett & Van Vleck 
for the dignified building which they 
have designed for De Pinna on Fifth 
Avenue. Once more I venture to say 
that with all our modern architecture, 
it is good to come across an occasional 
variation of it. The De Pinna build- 
ing goes straight back to Rome and 
Florence for its noble arches, its lower 
stories of bossage, its classic win- 
dows, and sturdy cornice. ‘These de- 
tails, with fine proportions to unite 
them, may be anachronisms, but their 
ensemble will always remain a thing 
of beauty. 


E learn that Mr. H. Craig 

Severance, the architect of the 
Delmonico Building at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fourth Street, was offended 
by a paragraph which we wrote upon 
that building when it was nearing 
completion a year or more ago. A re- 
reading of our words brings the con- 
clusion that we were, perhaps, unrea- 
sonably sharp in our comments and, 
what is more important, too pointedly 
personal. While our writings are in 
the spirit of this publication and we 
always hope that our readers will take 
us not too literally, we realize that in 
this instance we were probably too ex- 
travagant and we wish to clear our 
conscience by saying that we did not 
intend to be personal nor to cast any 
reflection upon the professional attain- 
ments of Mr. Severance whom, al- 
though we have not the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, we know to be one 
of the leading architects of the city. 
We realize also that, what with the 
many restrictions of the zoning and 
set-back ordinances, and the firm de- 
mands of the investor for a high in- 
come on the investment involved, the 
architect who sets out to design an 
office building is confronted by a diffi- 
cult task. Mr. Severance has designed 
several of the more important new 
structures, among them the building 
known as 50 Broadway on the site of 





ON’T wait for stiffness or lameness to set in. Rub in 

Absorbine, Jr. It immediately relieves the ache and 

in. It reduces the inflammation. It stimulates nature to 
heal. It shortens the period of recovery. 


There are many times you will need Absorbine, Jr. Keep it 
handy in the medicine cabinet. Use it for Sore Throat— 
Aches and Pains, Cuts, Scratches and Abrasions, Burns, 
Scalds—and as a daily gargle and mouthwash (diluted). 


At all druggists’ $1.25. Hospital size, $2.50 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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11 DAYS-ALL EXPENSES 


$160 » 


UAINT, old-world 
sights and scenes on 
delightful Caribbean 
tours which include both 
Porto Rico and Santo 


TCT 


A steamer with every luxury 
and refinement your home 
for entire cruise. Delightful 
motor trips in Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo included 
in rate. Sailings from New 


York every Thursday. 


For further information and literature address 


PORTO RICO 


LINE 


Cruise Dept., 25 Broadway, New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agency 


(2) 


the old Standard Arcade, the Court 
and Montague Street Building in 
Brooklyn and the Manger Hotel on 
Seventh Avenue at Fiftieth Street. 
—T-SQuaARE 


THE MODISTE’S MEGRIM 


A milliner had 

Less to do 

When everyone wore 
Alice blue, 

Not midnight, sapphire, 
Periwinkle— 

Now electric’s the 
New wrinkle— 

Once we said just 
“Pink” or “red,” 


But now one’s clientéle 
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Is led 

Through nude, dawn, salmon, 
Bois de rose, 

Cerise, Chanel, 

And so it goes. 

The once so fashionable 
Taupe 

Goes mauve, mole, mouse; 
And heliotrope 

Turns orchid, heather, 
Violet 

(The nuances are so 
Hard to get). 

Your jungle green 

Is all the rage, 

Nile too, and jade, 
French, turquoise, sage, 
Sage 

And brown, as such, 

Is strictly banned. 

It’s nigger, beige, 
Bistre, henna, 

Sand. 

While saffron shades 
To apricot, 

Peach, tangerine, 
Limon, kumquat. 

But patience will 

The gods requite: 
The bill goes down 

In black and white. 


—MARGARETTA MANNING 





exceptional suites, ready for 
occupancy next Fall, are now 
being shown. Also— 


w& FLY 


unfurnished apartments 
ready for immediate occu- 
pancy. 2 rooms and more, 
renting from $2600, includ- 
ing maid service. Also— 


furnished suites for tran- 
sients. 
Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


440 PARK AVE. 
AT 56th ST. 


“New York’s Smartest 
Apartment Hotel” 














Men Must Exercise 
to Keep Well 
een = and Women 


to Look 
Well 





SAYS CHICAGO IS FOR SHAKESPEARE— 
Headline in the Boston Herald. 


That’s the kind of open-mindedness 
we like to see. 


AMNESIA VICTIM’S MEMORY REVIVING: 
MAY BE AN ELK—Headline in The W orld. 


An Elk, suh, never has amnesia. 


——E 
os 4 
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: 
\ 
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The latest advance 
in weight reduction 
is by new machines 
which roll down 
the high spots; 
thus many parts of 
the body can be 
reduced without 
dangerous medi- 
cines or freak diet. 


Dr. Savage 


Exercise Inst. 

Established 1890 

253 Madison Avenue 
ew York City 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Take a Look at Sadie Thompson— 
Colleen Moore Helps Out Agaim 


HE movies 

have done sur- 
prisingly right by 
Miss Sadie Thomp- 
son and “Rain.” 
The film, titled 
after her, can be 
found at the Riv- 
oli. There have 
been a few slight 
changes in the 
story in the inter- 
est of morality and 
the happiness of 
the movie- going 
public. The Rev. Mr. Davidson has 
become just a plain reformer, and to 
avoid any confusion his name has 
been changed to Hamilton. This is 
done of course to keep from hurting 
the very frayed feelings of the min- 
istry. To cater to the higher and 
more active morality a monkey has 
been decked out in a rather poorly fit- 
ting pair of trousers, but maybe the 
monkeys of Pago Pago go around that 
way. A happy ending has been tacked 
on, and Sadie, instead of airing her 
views on the gents as a whole, makes 
an exception of the sergeant and de- 
parts to Sydney with him. The “Wa- 
bash Blues” are absent. 

Whatever faults the picture has can 
be laid to its being adapted from a 
play and it being necessary to hold it 
to a reasonable length. At that it is 
a long film. It is jerky in its move- 
ments, and has far too many captions, 
but neither the jerkiness nor the cap- 
tions could have been avoided. Raoul 
Walsh, of “What Price Glory” fame, 
directed and acted in it and acquit- 
ted himself well on both counts. With 
the exception of the leads I cannot re- 
member the names of the other play- 
ers and my program turns out to be 
a statement about Tsuda College and 
a request for money to advance that 
seat of Japanese learning. 

Lionel] Barrymore took the part of 
Mr. Hamilton and every gesture he 
made was perfect. I utter a loud 
hoop-la, and maintain him to be the 
best of the screen actors. If you 
would argue go and see “Drums of 
Love” and “Sadie Thompson,” and 
then if you are still thinking of Jan- 
nings go to “The Last Command.” | 
think you will vote for Barrymore. 
There is no shade, no subtlety of move- 
ment in his character in “Sadie” that 





he has neglected to 
catch and handle 
with restraint and 
dignity. 

Miss Swanson 
comes closer to 
acting than she 
ever has before, 
but then she had a 
long, long way to 
go and she failed 
by a good margin 
of making the dis- 
tance. Showing 
teeth, hopping 
about, and making exaggerated mo- 
tions with the arms and hands does 
not constitute acting a part. It merely 
shows that you know what to do and 
would love to have the ability to do it. 


First NATIONAL picture made 

its way into the Paramount and 
carried Miss Colleen Moore with it. 
The name was “Her Wild Oat,” and 
it turned out to be plot number 7. 
Plot number 7 you recognize as the 
one about the girl who undertook to 
be somebody and then found that there 
actually was such a person and not 
only that but the person was at hand. 
The minimum of variation goes into 
it and only the sprightly antics of Miss 
Moore save it from complete dullness. 
She is gay and willing and maybe some 
day she will get a good situation to 
work with. The result, if she does, 
should be charming. 

E. A. Dupont, who directed “Vari- 
ety,” was responsible for “Love Me and 
the World Is Mine,” at the Roxy. 
The story is laid in Vienna during the 
gay, mad pre-war days when all men 
were deplorable in their attitude to- 
ward women, only every other one of 
whom deserved it. Just as the slightly 
foolish plot gets bogged, along comes 
the War and all is straightened out. 

The Fifth Avenue Playhouse ad- 
vertised the perfect movie program 
selected by the National Board of Re- 
view. If you have followed carefully 
the selections of the Board you 
need not be told that it wasn’t so much. 
The Board has hailed more bogus 
films as distinguished and worth hon- 
orable mention than the publicity de- 
partment of any given movie com- 
The Colony had “The Cohens 
What of 
—O. C. 


pany. 
and the Kellys in Paris.” 
it? Nothing. 








“to be, 
or not 
to be,” 


-but why bring that up, said the 
clever cinema customer, when all 
life’s ills, major and minor, van- 
ish in the speli of the sparkling 
cinemas that are constantly on 
view 





at the paramount 


where 

that engaging young 
man, richa dix, 
wins the gal and 


saves the family for- 
tune by devious de- 
vices, highly comic 
and diverting, in the 
paramount picture 
**sporting goods.’’ 





and 


ear and ore entertainment is 
provided by jack partington’s 
“steps and steppers” full of 
fidgety feet and twinkling 
toes and nobody knows, the 
while lou kosloff and his boys 
do their stuff 


o 


and 


there are delightful novelties 

of all sorts, not the least of 

which is jesse crawford at the 

ea home again, and 
ow. 


at the rivoli— 
united-artists 


Pw 
ay 
where 


glorious gloria swan- 
son is welcomed 
back in ‘‘sadie 
thompson”’ united 
artists picture adap- 
ted from the tale = 
w. somerset maug- 
ham. 





{Fe} 


Den! 


at the rialto 


where 


emil jannings, the 
superb, continues to 
hold the multitudes 
spellbound while he 
enacts the absorb- 
ing story of a russian 
general gone holly- 
wood in the para- 
mount picture “the 
last command.” 








luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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INDOOR POLO 


A Feast for Fans with a Garrison Finish 


NLY the most gluttonous could 
() ask for more polo than that 

contained in the repast served 
up to the gallery at the finals of the 
New York Athletic Club tournament 
in the Bronx last weekend. If you 
have an opening game with a Dick 
Merriwell finish won in the last forty- 
five seconds—this is authentic, we sat 
next to the time-keeper—followed by 
a second as swirling and dizzy as the 
first, there isn’t much more to ask for. 
When the brown dust of the tanbark 
had settled on the huge drill floor of 
the 105th Field Artillery armory, the 
net results of the evening’s two 
matches were the crowning of the 
Class C Squadron—a team that has 
been doing so nicely for the past couple 
of weeks—and the realization that the 
New York Athletic Club has fash- 
ioned for itself a mighty good Class 
A organization, provided that Dr. 
John Richards can be prevailed upon 
to stick through the season. The N.Y. 
A.C. victory over the Brooklyn trio 
ably proved that. 

For the past year and a half, when 
the Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club entered a ring for a Class A en- 
counter, the question usually has been 
one of score. Well, we’ll get all of 
the extenuating circumstances out of 
the way at once. First there is the 
fact that Gerry Smith, the great No. 
2 of the Brooklyn organization, was 
out all early season with a collar bone 
sacrificed to cross-country riding; then 
there is the fact that, on his return, 
he was bumped against a wall and 
presented with a beautifully swollen 





knee; then there is the 
fact that Sackman, one 
of the best backs in the 
game, has a pulled ten- 
don and had to leave the 
game after the first pe- 
riod. 

We’ll grant all that 
and the further fact that 
the Brooklyn team was 
not as good, any of 
them, as they have been 
in the past. But that’s 
all the granting that 
will be done. Starting 
off with Cyril Harrison, 
who played at No. | 








for the Winged Foot 
organization, we'll launch into the 
first of the dangerous statements. Har- 
rison, for a good part of that game, 
played as -good indoor polo as Gerry 
Smith or Winston Guest have ever 
done, shoot if you must this old gray 
head. Then we have Doctor Rich- 
ards, the heavy-set, bespectacled med- 
ico whose helmeted head is such a fa- 
miliar sight on Meadow Brook fields. 
The doctor has not played much in- 
doors—in public—and doesn’t like it. 
But someone should speak to him 
about that. Richards, Saturday night, 
was having a perfectly gorgeous time, 
expostulating with the more enthusi- 
astic riders of the Brooklyn trio and 
slamming his way through them to 
goals. 

Now we come to Nelson at back. 
All during that first period, when the 
Athletic Club was piling into Brook- 
lyn and taking command of the situ- 





ation, Nelson kept breaking Brooklyn 
hearts by popping back out of scrim- 
mages and turning attacks with the 
most beautifully timed backhanders. 

Of course, the Athletic Club was 


at home in this Bronx ring. This is 
where they do all their practicing, 
and, as mentioned before, Brooklyn 
was pretty well broken up. But this 
Winged Foot team is most certainly to 
be counted on in the nationals. What 
with Winston Guest leading his Bos- 
ton team and Maxwell Corpening 
his Chicago aggregation, there is no 
plain sailing in sight for Brooklyn 
when they start defending their title 
next month at Squadron A. 

One more word about that dizzy 
first period. Little Jack Henley, the 
referee, came up for air at half time 
and, puffing and blowing, said, “Holy 
Smoke, don’t let anyone tell you I’m 
not working out there or that those 
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babies aren’t going. I’m playing one, 
two and three all by myself.” It was 
one of the fastest periods of indoor 
polo New York has ever seen, and the 
rest of the game wasn’t so darn slow, 
either. There was a slight slackening 
after Dr. Richards was knocked clean 
over backwards, horse and all, to save 
himself only by considerable agility 
and the grace of God. They began, 
after that, to pay a bit of attention to 
Henley’s repeated pleadings of “Take 
it easy.” 


HE opening game, slow in com- 

parison, was vitalized by an amaz- 
ing last-period rush on the part of the 
Whitehead, Graham and Klausner 
combination which has been going bet- 
ter than any of the other Squadron 
teams. Forced to give five goals away 
to Long Island, the Squadron trailed 
at half time, 6—1%%. They picked 
up six goals in the last ten minutes, 
and if that isn’t a genuine Snapper 
Garrison, then you tell one. What 
there was lacking in speed and skill in 
this game was more than made up for 
in heart and excitement. Those 
youngsters wanted awfully badly to 
win, and at the finish they devoted 
several minutes to hugging each other 
before they remembered their man- 
ners and started the proverbial hand- 
shaking. 

Incidentally, it was a heartbreaker 
for Long Island to lose. This team, 
made up of two brothers, the Heatleys, 
and Stickinger, were the sensation of 
the tournament. Rated as a zero team, 
they came sailing through to the final 
and came mighty close to taking that. 
Also, they managed to call enough 
attention to themselves to have the 
handicap committee present them with 
a three-goal rating. 


HOSE two Class A teams men- 
tioned above face each other again 
in the final of the Brooklyn tourna- 
ment the evening of February eight- 
eenth. This will be in the small con- 
fines of the Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club ring, where twenty 
teams in four classes started off their 
invitation tournament this week. 
—MArRTINGALE 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA—Tonight, sea- 
son’s first presentation of the Opera with 
the Big Musical and Dramatic Punch, 
“Tosca.” Love, Intrigue, Thrills— 
Chicago Daily News. 

We wouldn’t like it unless Greta 
Garbo was in it. 





THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 31 





ANTON BRUEHL 


GR “Two hours more and we'll reach the 
Punjab.” §@R “Is that the place where the Ma- 
haraja travels only on milk-fed, gold-plated 
elephants?” $9 “Used to be, but now he 
skids a mean Chrysler, plays contract bridge 


and wears Fabric Group suits!” 


Fabric Group suits are establishing many a man’s repu- 
tation for being well dressed. At Weber cid Heilbroner 
stores only. $35, $40, $45. 









































INVITATION 


gG SSVERAL SPECIMEN APARTMENTS 
HAVE BEEN RECENTLY DECORATED 
AND FURNISHED. 9 THOSE INTERESTED 
IN THE TYPE OF LIVING INTRODUCED 
BY THE SHERRY-NETHERLAND, ARE 
INVITED TO MAKE AN INSPECTION, 
G POsPpoeTsC SERVICES AND TWO 
DELIGHTFUL RESTAURANTS UNDER 


MANAGEMENT OF 


Louis § herry 


SHERRY - NETHERIANT 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 





















































What if the 
Wind Does Blow! 


Tueusr this intrepid 
lighter into the very teeth of 
the blusterimg gale and watch 
its sturdy Nome survive. 
Those who wish to light up 
out-of-doors =e eee 
ostrich-in-an-ulster e this 

articular Golden Wheel 
Lighter—the STORMKING 
—a part of their regular sports 
equipment. 


There are dozens of other 
smart models—in genuine rare 
leathers—in charming, color- 
ful designs for women. All 
are given the same lifetime 
guarantee—whether they are 
to sell ge tangy te — 
better shops display m 
proudly among their finer 
things. 


« Surest ] 7 
thing. ™ kee 


S5QOLIDEN 
WHEEL 


The Lighter with the 
lifetime Guarantee 


Henry Lederer & Bro., Inc. 
Providence Rhode Island 
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The Bouchers Sit 


VERY sport 
has its family 
m names—names 

me carried on in the 

Spalding record 

books, like those of 

noblemen in, say, 

Burke’s Peerage, by fathers and 

sons who have followed each other in 

a tradition or brothers who have be- 

come famous at the same time. Most 

people know the names of the great 
football-playing families, for instance; 

I haven’t space to list them in this piece 

which is going to concern only one 
family, the greatest one in hockey— 

the Bouchers. 


Almost all hockey games supply 
some material for a story about 
at least one of the Boucher family. 
A few days ago, for instance, Frank 
made the pass that accounted for one 
of the Rangers’ goals against the 
Maroons. Against the Americans he 
made the best stunt goal scored in the 
Garden this season when, lying on his 
stomach in front of the net, he 
reached up over his head, poke- 
checked the puck from Reise, and 
swept it backward past Miller and into 
the net. 

A week before, in the game the 
Senators stole in the last period from 
the Americans, there was another 
Boucher lead. Bill of the New York 
team and George playing for Ottawa 
were penalized almost at the same 
time. Bill, already in the box, grinned 
at George as he came in to sit beside 
him on the low, oilcloth-covered stool. 
Staring out anxiously at the ice, their 
heads and shoulders close together, 
they looked as if they were sitting for 
a family portrait. You could see how 
much alike they looked, both dark and 
wiry, with straight noses, straight 
mouths, square jaws, thin cheeks, 
wide cheekbones, serious eyes. Frank 
Boucher was sitting behind the east 
goal that night. He laughed when he 
saw his two brothers in the box. —Two 
nights later against Detroit he gave 
another of the kind of shows the 
Bouchers are famous for. In the sec- 
ond period he skated through the 
Cougar defence and scored the first 
goal—a high hard shot that bounced 
over Holmes’ legs. Three times, later 
in the game, he barely missed scoring 
and his perfect assist to Bun Cook 
made possible the third of the Rangers’ 
winning goals. 
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HEN a game is over every play- 

er has his own way of relaxing. 
Most of them have some one thing 
they like to do first. Some feel re- 
lieved and talkative—some lie down 
on the rubbing table—some grab a 
bottle of Coca-Cola—some hurry into 
the showers. Ching Johnson eats a 
yeast cake. Bourgeault reads some- 
thing, a tabloid paper or what Fillman 
has said about the team in the pro- 
gram. Frank Boucher is the last in 
the showers. He likes to cool off in 
his playing clothes. As soon as he 
comes off the ice he sits down and 
smokes a cigarette. “This has been part 
of his routine ever since he got into 
professional hockey at the age of 
seventeen. At this age also he wrote 
a letter that secured for him an ap- 
pointment in the Northwest Mounted 
Police. 


Seven Bouchers grew up with Frank 
in Ottawa in a little house with a big 
backyard. Five of them were boys. 
There are now four Bouchers playing 
hockey—Bobby, twenty-four, who is 
still in the Canadian city-leagues; 
Frank, twenty-six; Billy of the 
Americans, twenty-eight, and George 
of the Senators, thirty-two. In the 
old days they played just as hard but 
without attracting as much attention 
in the yard of their father’s house 
which they turned into a rink from 
October to April by flooding it with 
a hose attached to a tap at the kitchen 
sink. 


ee BoucHER, their father, 
played football with the Ottawa 
Rough Riders and wrote for the 
papers in his spare time. He made a 
good living but there was nothing for 
luxuries—if the kids wanted to see a 
hockey game they went down to the 
Ottawa arena and tried to crash 
the gate. Billy Boucher graduated 
from the backyard to an amateur team 
and then turned pro; soon afterward 
Frank saw a way to join the cops and 
play hockey at the same time. The 
Northwest Mounted Police requires its 
applicants to be at least twenty years 
old, five-foot-eight, and a hundred 
and fifty pounds. Frank was seven- 
teen, five-foot-seven, a hundred and 
thirty-eight. The letter he wrote the 
Commissioner of Appointments must 
have been a masterpiece: 

“T hereby state and bear witness 
that my son Frank, having been ex- 
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Gripping Drama and Superb Art United by Astounding D 
WILLIAM FOX presents 


with SYMPHONIC MOVIETONE accompaniment 
Directed by F. W. MURNAU 


Featuring 
JANET GAYNOR & GEORGE O’BRIEN 


Also Fox Movietone News—The Nation's favorite newsreel 


TIMES SQUARE 


THEATRE, 42d St. W. of B’way All seats res 


3:00, 8:30 p.m. 


“SUNRISE” 


Twice Daily, 2:30, 8:30 p.m. Sundays, 


irection 


erved. 














ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


by PHILIP BARRY 


MUSIC BOX WEST, 45TH ST. , Eves. 


A New Comedy 


“Burlesque” 


PLYMOUTH Mate Thurs. and Sat. 


Eves. 8:30 





8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
ARTHUR HOPKINS 
Presents 


EMPIRE 


THEATRE, Broadway and 40th St. Eves. 8:30. Mats. 





PAULINE LORD in“Salvation” 


A New Play by SIDNEY HOWARD and CHARLES MacARTHUR 
WED. and SAT., 


2:30. 

















eo Ziegfeld’s 3 Sensations - “THE SEABON’S 





NEWEST HIT.’’—Times 
Philip Goodman’s Musical Sensation! 


NEW AMSTERDAM | fiitt!"*wea: and sac. ||] MARY EATON = é 5 O 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mer. Dir. OSCAR SHAW “« 
MARILYN MILLER Pert Kelton, Louls John Bartels, 
in **ROSALIE”? with 44TH ST. THEATRE. Eve. 8: 


"CLOCK 
GIRL 


Sbaw & Lee 


730. Popular 
& Sat., 2:36 











JACK DONOHUE 








458 reserved seats at $1.00 
THEATRE, W. 42ND 
LYRIC MATINERS, “¥ WED. AND Bar, 


RIO RITA 


381 reserved seats at $1.00 
THEATRE, 54th St. and 6th 


ZIEGFELD Ave. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 


By Bayard Veiller, 
with Ann Harding and Rex 





NATIONAL fii Shiite’ Weal Bats 230 


A. H. WOODS Presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


of B’way 


Cherryman 











The All-American Musical Comedy 


SHOW BOAT 


NORMA TERRIS HOWARD FARSH 
EVA PUCK y 


7 SAMMY WHITE A thunderingly good murder 
HELEN MORGAN 


EDNA MAY OLIVER you must all play hookey from 
and CHARLES WINNINGER 


3 8: 





FIFTH LYCEU 


Lincoln’s Birthday Matinee 








GILBERT MILLER prseatee 


NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Deerden 


—Vreeland, Eve. Telegram 
Th. 45th St. E. of B’way 


melodrama 
home to see 


oe Mats. Th. 
Feb. 13 











Unusual Films 


Direction of Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, Ine. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
MARTIN 
J — 


“An antinaes fine film of eA 
ture in Darkest Africa.’’—New 


EARL CARROLL : 


TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. 
“MOANA” AND “GRASS” 


SIMBA 


oo STREET 


a and adven- 





. CINEMA, 55th St., EB. of & 7TH AVENUE 
55t scien 7th Avenue TWICE DAILY: Matinees 2:30, $1.10 and 50c. 
Evenings 8:30, $2.20, $1.65 and $1.10. 
Closed for altereations with builders, ete. 
Reopens Feb. (8. 








Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. 


S GEORGE PLAYHOUSE, 110 Pine- 
a apple St., Brooklyn 


house, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
with GEORGE OLSEN AND H 





CHANIN’S 46TH ST. THEA. 


Phone Main 1727 for information — » GOOD NEWS! 
hi And in PRESENT 
C 1 CAGO visit the Chicago Play- “BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 


—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 


and SAT., 


iS MUSIC 











Thea., W. 44th St. Evs. 


ERLANGER’ 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


DIR. A. L. ERLANGER 
The Great American Song & Dance Show 


The Merry Malones 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 
AND 150 SINGING AND DANCING COMEDIANS 


KNICKERBOCKER 3," 


MATS. FRIDAY, SATURDAY and 
Lincoin’s Birthday Matinee Mon. 


SIR 
HARRY 











B’WAY & 38 ST. 


WILLIAM MORRIS presents 


LAUDER 


CRVERT AIRES Soeeene 
d Sengs 


in New 
with NELLIE and SARA ‘KOUNS and others 
Entire Change of Program Weekly 


A. L. Erlanger 
he’ * “e- paetad 


ELTINGE THEATRE ,.¥2*3, 


Beginning 
MONDAY EVE., FEB. 13TH 
MATINEES WED. and SAT.—SEATS NOW 


KENNETH MACGOWAN and 
ROBERT ROCKMORE will present 


“THESE 
MODERN 
WOMEN” 


A comedy by Lawrence Langer 
with 


CHRYSTAL HERNE 


and 


A DISTINGUISHED CAST 
Directed by 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Director of ‘‘Porgy’’ and ‘Marco Millions” 














JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS 














THEATRE, W. 424 St. Evs. 
8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 


“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
“COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S™:™: 2 


St. Hvs. 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


SELWYN 














WINTHROP AMES presents 
GEORGE 


/ ARLISS 


in WILLIAM SH A KESPEARE’S 


At MERCHANT of 
BROA JRST 


VENICE Wea. and. Bet. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


Vv ESCAPE 


with LESLIE HOWARD 
BOOTH E¥E*. 8:40. Mats. 














WED. & SAT., 2:46 
GLO BE THEATRE, B’way and 46th Street 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. WED. and SAT. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


in a New Musical Farce Comedy 


“SHE’S MY BABY” 


with CLIFTON WEBB 
JACK WHITING—ULA SHARON 


Music by Richard Rodgers 
Lyrics by Lorenz Hart 




















Thea., W. 48th St. Evs. 


VANDERBILT 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


























A balanced program of cinema 
art and divertissements. Men- 
tal recreation and physical com- 
fort in the world’s largest and 
most beautiful theatre. A Sym- 
phony Orchestra and « Gor- 
geous Ballet. 
SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A.M. 

















OF. if, 12, 13: GRETA GARBO 


in “The Divine Woman’’; Feb. 
14, 15: Adolphe Menjou In ‘‘Sere- 
nade’; Feb. 16, 17: Alleen 
Pringle and Cody in “‘Wickedness 
Preferred’; Feb. 18, 19, 20: 
“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 

with Ramon Novarro and Norma 
Shearer. 


P L A Z A LB Reda bE... z 
Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., Feb. 11—MARY PICKFORD in “‘My Best 
Girt.” Sun. and Mon., Feb. 12 and 13—“OLD SAN 
FRANCISCO” with Dolores Costello. Tues. and 
Wed., Feb. 14 and 15—MARION DAVIES in 
“Quality Street.’’ Thurs. and Fri., Feb. 16 and 17 
—“THE CRYSTAL CUP” with Jack Mulhall and 
Dorothy Mackaill. 


JUDITH ANDERSON 


BEHOLD : BRIDEGROOM 


By GEORGE KELLY 
“Played with such subtiety and such 
distinction.’ Me WooL COTT, World. 
O RT Bar au’ Wea and’ sat, 2°50; 


































AT. JOLSON 


EVENINGS ‘The J A777 SINGER’ 


The to $2.20 on the VITAPHONE 
WARNER THEATRE, B’WAY at 52d ST. 











wae, APOLLO fits a 82? 
GEORGE WHITE *, 
ED ( rstticr) WYNN 


in MANHA iTTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 











T ° 
Mar KLAW free .20. "Mats. Thurs & Bat 


A FREE SOUL 


An Appealing Play, Magnificently Acted 
WILLIAM A. BRADY Appearing in a Leading Part 


PARISIAN A 


A Continental Cocktail 











EDYTH TOTTEN #24242 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














amined and passed in accordance with 
the regulations, has my consent to en- 
ter the service. Thomas Boucher.” 

He signed his father’s name in a 
round, curling hand. 

At that time the training camp for 
rookies of the mounted corps was at 
Lethbridge, Alberta. In the barracks 
Frank bunked next to a rangy young 
man named Lorne Chabot. When 
the training period was over they went 
to different posts, Chabot to Brandon, 
Boucher to a town in the Chinook dis- 
trict called Regina. Eight years later 
they recognized each other in the 
lobby of the Prince George Hotel in 
Toronto where they had gone to join 
the Ranger training camp. 

In the dining-room of the Prince 
George, Frank told Chabot what he 
had done since he left Lethbridge— 
how in Regina he had gotten permis- 
sion from his district captain to play 
wing for one of the local coal mine 
teams. Most of the other players 
were “amateurs” the mines had hired, 
giving them their pay ostensibly for 
some job in the mines. The games 
were played on ponds and unroofed 
rinks out of doors, fenced with a dou- 
ble line of wooden benches. A stretch 
along one side was always reserved 
for the cops who came down to see 
Frank play, wearing their uniforms 
and guns. 

It isn’t always cold in Canada. In 
the part of Saskatchewan where Re- 
gina is, the hot Chinook winds come 
over from the east, rain winds, Indian 
winds, turning the white trees black 
and the ice to mush. Sometimes be- 
fore a game was over the dirt would 
show through the ice and the players, 
made angry by their own awkward- 
ness, would come up from a tumble 
smeared with mud. Frank did not 
stay there long. A city club had no- 
ticed him and he got his post trans- 
ferred. Soon he found he didn’t need 
his service pay any more—hockey 
would give him plenty, more than he 
could use. 


LL the Bouchers are fine players 
but Frank is the best. George— 

he weighs a hundred and eighty pounds 
—is the hardest checker, Billy is fast, 
almost as fast as Morenz, but neither 
of them has Frank’s accuracy nor his 
ability to know without looking where 
the team-mate is who will take the 
pass he slips over from the wing. 
He is a good example of that peculiar 
distinction which, in sport, adorns the 
name of a few families like a coat 


of arms. —N. B., Jr. 


a Tee Pa Gee eee 
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Republic sti" who! fuk 





Theatre Guild Acting Co. in 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 
Week 66 


reé ‘Marco Millions’ 
BERNARD SHAW’'S 
oT . 
rei3 # Doctor’s Dilemma”’ 


GUILD fae FAS: 242 





EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN? 3% 


Bway. Eves. only at 5:15 














A. L. Jones and Morris Green present 


JOE COOK 


“RAIN or SHINE” 


with 
Tom Howard—Nancy Welford 
+, cate be a A el | 
eran, 

Norris, Dave Chasen, Edgar Gardner, Vernon 
acobson, Devah Worrell, Russell E. Mar- 

Rockets, Thirty-twe 
Tom Nip Dancers. 


DON VOORHES 
and his RECORDING ORCHESTRA 


Grorce M. CoHan THEATRE 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 











. for a grown-up audience.” 
—0O. C. in The New Yorker 
308. M. SCHENCK and MORRIS GEST present 


D. W. Griffith’s 
“Drums of Love” 


with MARY PHILBIN 
LIBERTY ‘“Woer or ‘buo 


STREET 
WEST OF BROADWAY 


Twice Daily—2:30-8:30. Sunday Mat at 3 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 











THe HeckscHer THEATRE 
Fifth Avenue at 104th Street, New York 

Phone University 1606 “Ashley Miller, Mer. 
Has some open dates for Flere Concerts, 


Lectures, Exercises or Movies 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Plays for Young 
P e Farents. February and March matinees 


and . 
“T DRAMATICALE,” «a novel and delightful 
form of entertainment 


Prices, 50¢ to $1.50 











48TH ST.THEA. f.20 "25" £2! 
GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRESENTS 


“Cock Robin” 


By PHILIP BARRY and ELMER RICE 














“Blithely blood-curdling’”’—Herald Tribune 


FULTON 
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Now 


adorn your eyes 
with this 


Distinguished 
Beauty 

















ATHOMLESS pools so eloquently re- 

flecting romance and expressing each 
shifting shade of emotion. .. Without the 
slightest hint of artificiality, marvelous 
Winx weaves this magic spell. 


Quickly and ever so safely, it reveals the 
beauty that slumbers in the depths of your 
eyes. It makes them seem larger, more ex- 
pressive—by framing them in a soft fringe 
of shadowy, luxuriant lashes. 


The originator of the mode which is sweep- 
ing the world of fashion, Winx has be- 
come an indispensable part of the smart 
toilette. For it gives to the eyes a distin- 
guished loveliness that is steadfast, that 
neither a tear, a cinder nor a day in the 
surf can dim or blur. 

To have alluring, charming eyes so ad- 
mired of men — envied by women, apply 
Winx to the lashes. 

Wherever you buy your beauty aids you 
can purchase Winx, the waterproof liquid 
lash dressing —75c complete. Also you 
can obtain Cream Winx and Cake Winx at 
the same price. 


ROSS COMPANY 
243 West 17th Street, New York 





Lavishes Beauty Without a Hint of Artificiality 











COURT 
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GAMES 


Reared to the Racquet— 
A Match to Suit a King 


T was on the 

cricket fields 
of Eton and Har- 
row that Water- 
loo was won, and 
it is on the courts 
of those same 
schools that Eng- 
land’s internation- 
al engagements at 
racquets, court ten- 
nis and squash rac- 
quets are decided. 
It is too bad that 
lawn tennis does 
not enjoy a similar 
vogue with the adolescent scions of 
Britain, so that they might lift Eng- 
land to a plane of equality again with 
the other Davis Cup contending na- 
tions. 

It was all explained tq me by one 
of the professionals of the Racquet 
and Tennis Club just before the Hon. 
C. N. Bruce and Mr. J. C. F. Simp- 
son went on the court for their match 
with Mr. Charles Coulter and Mr. 
Hewitt Morgan in the national rac- 
quets championship doubles last week. 
The day before, Mr. Clarence C. 
Pell, the American champion, had re- 
marked upon the number of first-class 
players to be found in England and 
the dearth of them in_the States. The 
professional’s discourse explained the 
reason for the disparity. 

I had asked him what he regarded 
as the fundamental distinction between 
the game of racquets as played by the 
American and by the Englishman. I 
happened to know that the latter uses 
a lighter bat that gives him greater 
freedom of play and enables him to 
get more snap into his stroke, but that 
was a differentiation of tools and not 
players. 

His answer was that the Britisher 
plays with more finesse, with greater 
delicacy of stroke manipulation and 
with a more careful regard for the 
tenets of form. And he does it sub- 
consciously. 

The reason is that the Englishman 
starts to learn the game when he is a 
schoolboy, under the best of tutors, so 
that, when he is grown to man’s es- 
tate, handling a bat comes second na- 
ture to him and he has nothing to 
think of but keeping his eye on the 
ball and planning what he is going to 
do with it. He does the right thing in 





the correct form 
instinctively. 

“Watch how 
Mr. Coulter’s head 
bobs when he 
makes a_ stroke,” 
directed the pro- 
fessional. “That 
is wrong. The 
body should be al- 
most rigid.” 

I watched Mr. 
Bruce make a 
stroke and looked 
for the bob of the 
head. It wasn’t 
there, nor was it there when Mr. 
Simpson hit the ball, and when he 
hits, everything else shakes but the 
foundation of the slate court. As these 
two gentlemen are the most celebrated 
players of their country I was satis- 
fied that the bob has no place in rac- 
quets. But don’t confuse the bob with 
the duck of the prize ring. You re- 
member how Mr. Dempsey forgot to 
duck, 

“You see,” went on my informer, 
“England’s an older country and the 
game’s older over there. It runs in 
the family, and they see that their sons 
get the best of coaching at schools like 
Eton, We have a few players trained 
that way over here. Take Mr. Gould. 
He started to play court tennis when 
he was nine years old. His family 
had racquets of special size made for 
him, a special court and the finest 
coaches to train him. ‘They made him 
the greatest player in the world. 

“If Mr. Morgan had had the same 
training there wouldn’t be a man in 
the world could beat him. He has 
one of the most gifted hands of any 
man playing today, but he comes by 
it naturally. If he gave the time and 
care to the game to perfect him- 
self I’d put my money on him any 
time.” 

All of this sounded most plausible, 
and yet, half an hour later, the Hon. 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Simpson were 
having the devil of a fight to save 
themselves from defeat in one, two, 
three fashion at the hands of Messrs. 
Morgan and Coulter. Yes sir, it was 
only by the margin of a point that 
they escaped disaster and earned the 
right to face Mr. Pell and Mr. Stan- 
ley Mortimer for the title in the final. 

If you ask me to explain it I can 
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only say what everyone else in the gal- 
lery was declaring—that Morgan and 
Coulter were playing far greater rac- 
quets than any one had dreamed them 
capable of. The English, for all their 
perfection of form, their devastating 
speed of stroke, their ingenious plac- 
ing and their lack of bobbing, found 
their fiercest thrusts parried and ripost- 
ed with ripping low drives and mirac- 
ulous drop shots that had the gallery 
thundering with applause. 

But in the end, form did tell, for 
by the end of the third game, which 
found the Americans holding a 2—1 
lead (they had lost the second at 18 
—17) Morgan and Coulter were 
fairly well cooked, whereas the dark- 
haired, slender Mr. Bruce, with the 
kindly smile and the soulful eyes, 
looked as fresh and neat as though he 
had come from his bath. Mr. Simp- 
son, who makes you think somehow 
of H.R.H. Edward, Prince of Wales, 
was also still cracking the ball on the 
nose with fearful swishes of his rac- 
quet. 


In fairness to the British, it must be 
stated that they were under something 
of a handicap owing to the American 
rule of allowing only one ball on ser- 
vice. In their own country two serves 
are permitted; so they take far more 
chance on their first serve than is ad- 
visable in this country. As a conse- 
quence, they were retired on faults a 
dozen times. 


HE final round of the tourna- 

ment brought together Mr. Bruce 
and Mr. Simpson and Mr. Pell and 
Mr. Mortimer. There, under one 
tent, you had the four most celebrated 
amateurs of England and America, 
and if that wasn’t a match to suit a 
king he must be a hard king to please. 
There wasn’t enough standing room 
to accommodate the distinguished 
gathering at the Racquet Club and 
everyone was set for the finest exhi- 
bition of racquets play seen in Amer- 
ica. “That was what the match turned 
out to be in the estimation of men who 
have followed the game since the 
championship was inaugurated by the 
Philadelphia Racquet Club in 1899, 
and they should know. 


The victory of Bruce and Simpson 
reversed the result of their meeting 
with Pell and Mortimer in the Cana- 
dian championship final two weeks be- 
fore, in which the Americans won 
four sets to one. Also it marked the 
first time that the title has gone over- 
seas since it was first played for, 
twenty-nine years ago. —A. D. 








| THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York City 





Su Central Building 1s a 
modern, thoroughly equipped 
and serviced office building of- 
fering floor space at the lowest 





comparative rates to be found in 
the Grand Central zone. Its | 
planning was done with an in- | 
telligent consideration of every | 
present-day business need. | 


A few of the lower floors have 
been thrown open and are par- 
ticularly adapted to showroom 
purposes. They are provided | 
with specially designed illumu- | 
nation. 





Occupancy may be made at once. | 
| A gent on premises | 
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Just 





like 
dad’s 














“. . . and when I asked 
the governor where he got 
his briar pipe, he grinned 
at me and said, ‘I always 
get all those things at the 
Pennsylvania Drug Com- 
pany Drug Stores.’ 


"So I'll take this one. 


It’s 


just like Dad’s.” 
The Latest and Best Things in 


Smokers’ 


Supplies. 


BRIAR PIPES 
CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


LIGHTERS 


ASH TRAYS 


“You know 4 them” 





Pennsylvania 


DRUG STORES 


Pennsylvania Terminal 
No. 1—Lower Level 


Pennsylvania Terminal 
No. 2—Lower Level 


Pennsylvania Hotel 
Gimbel Arcade 


41st Street Store 
570 Seventh Ave. 


Pennsylvania Terminal 
In the Station 


Pennsylvania Hotel 
140 West 33rd Street 


Martinique Hotel 
32nd Street and B’way 


23rd Street Store 
4th Ave. and 23rd St. 


Ninth Store Ready Soon 














ST. VALENTINE’S 


" RETTY, ain’t it?” 
P “Don’t be fresh.” 
“T wasn’t gettin’ fresh.” 

“T haven’t had the pleazhure of be- 
in’ introduced to you.” 

“That’s right. I wasn’t thinkin’ of 
that. When it’s snowin’ like this, and 
we’re both lookin’ at the same thing— 
I didn’t think about that. But yer right 
—we ain’t been introduced.” 

“T guess maybe you wasn’t bein’ 
fresh. I guess maybe you did think it 
was pretty.” 

“Yeah. It’s pretty, all right. How 
did you know about this place to look 
at it from?” 

“The Sunday paper had this same 
view of it through the arch like this, 
with the snow fallin’ and all. They 
called it the Cathedral of Commerce.” 

“Cathedral of Commerce—that’s a 
good name for it. Never heard that 
one before. Makes it sound different 
from the Woolworth Building. Wool- 
worth—that sounds five and ten. But 
it certainly looks pretty from here 
with that arch there td look at it 
through.” 

“T know a prettier way.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. Even prettier than this.” 

“Where?” . 

“You got to be late for supper. 
You got to go out on Brooklyn Bridge 
and stand there in the middle of the 
bridge and look back at it with the 
lights on.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. It’s prettier that way than 
any way you could look at it. But you 
got to be late for supper.” 

“Say, what’s the difference—yer 
never late for supper where I eat. 
They’re open all night. I’d like to see 
it the way yer talkin’ about.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“How do you get out on the bridge? 
I never been out on the bridge. Do 
you have to ride?” 

“No, there’s a place they built spe- 
cially for walkin’. You just walk 
out to the middle, turn around and 
look back. I was thinkin’ somethin’ 
about doin’ it this evening. About five- 
thirty is the best time. It don’t snow 
like this every day.” 

“Well, how about me doin’ it, 
too?” 

“T guess there’s no law against it. 
If you’re there I guess they can’t ar- 
rest you for just happenin’ to be there 
when I’m there, too.” 


~ ELLO, there.” 
“Hello.” 
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you must 
Come over/ HAR hy 
4/*> 







BUPRURLLY:IN 
ANANFORMAL: WAY 


Most of us nurse an inhibition to hunt 
a fox. Particularly if the hunt could 
be sent home by Abercrombie and Fitch, 
with photographs by Spur. . . . Foxes 
are hunted at Sedgefield Inn. But pure- 
ly in an informal way. Somebody says: 
“I’m gonna git me a fox” and Yoicks, 
Yoicks (or is it hiccups) we're off. All 
you need are a horse in the morning 
and a cushion at night. We supply 
both. . . . You'll enjoy the informality 
of the sports at Sedgefield Inn. Sporting 
competition, if you like, and with golf 
to test the hardiest spirit, but our true 
chivalry shows in our regard for the in- 
ept. . . . Located near Greensboro. 
N. C., a short night’s ride from New 
York, and within easy motoring distance 
of Pinehurst, it’s a far cry from flapping 
galoshes and loud-speaking speakeasies. 
‘ It may be a brochure to the print- 
er but it looks like a booklet to us— 
Ask for it. 


ave on mn! eves 








SEDCEEILLD INN 


SEDGE FIELD..CREENSBORO NC 
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Sir FKraucis Room 


A most distinguished private 
room. May be rented for wed- 
dings, dances, luncheons, parties, 
etc. Service from Drake kitchens. 
Representative will call on request. 


The Drake-440 Park Ave. 


Corner 56th Street 


Alfred C. Ray~Manager 
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“T thought maybe you wouldn’t 
do it.” 

“Yeah, I wanted to see it like you 
said, with the lights on.” 

“That is pretty. You was right— 
it’s prettier than from the other place 
under the Municipal Building. .. . 
Gee!” 

“What is it?” 

“A guy in the dump where I work 
give me a valentine to mail yesterday 
and I just felt it in my pocket. And 
this is Valentine Day.” 

“T guess you invented that fellow 
in your office—I guess it was a valen- 
tine you was sendin’ yourself to some- 
body.” 

“Naw! I didn’t send no valentines.” 

“Did you get any?” 

“Naw. Did you?” 

“No, I didn’t get any. I don’t be- 
lieve in valentines. Look! It’s snowin’ 
more. Pretty, now, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Gee, kid, yer hand’s cold. Gee, 
they’re both cold.” 

“Say! Ill be late for supper. I got- 
ta go. I’ll be late for supper. I gotta 
be goin’. Gee! I just gotta go. My 
mother’! be worried.” 

“Are you worried?” 

“No, but—oh, you mustn’t—oh, 
please, oh.” 


Quicker and 
more convenient 
than squeezing 
oranges 











“Gee!” 
“Gee!” —Joun Fores 
* . at 
; : 
saxeaa, ) | 

ne A ap eRecipe Contest 25¢ the bottle | 


Children, swallow swift, go by 
Purple cheeked and collared high, 
Coated smartly, coated quaintly. 


crovicaccnetess | what dye Lack?) | 


Scarves of scarlet, caps of green, 
Sweaters gaudy and serene, 
Black’s prevailing sombre hue A central location? i 
et in sunshine mussel-blue, A bath to every bedroom? ; 
irl about or stiffly grope 
Like one vast kaleidoscope. A dressing room to every bath? 
A twenty-three foot living room? 
An open wood burning fire? : ; 
Adequate closet room? a | 
A butler and good servants? ; 


A kitchenette with room enough to 
move in and a most excellent chef when 
you choose to stay out of it? 
Whatever you may lack, you can find at the 
Meurice where there is nothing to be called a limi- 
tation except the number of rooms to each apart- 
ment. These never number less than two nor more 
than three, unless you count the bathrooms and 
dressing rooms, pantry and foyer that are part 8 
and parcel of every apartment. t 
THE MEURICE 
A Residential Hotel 


145 West $8th St. Rentals $2300 
eon meen UP WAT peel fou 














None should need to summon twice 
‘ Ice-blue steel to steel-blue ice. 


—OLIvE WarD 








In case any one should want a baboon 
to aid in certain household duties, such 
as dusting, sweeping and other simple 
tasks, it would only take 20 years of 
scientific breeding to render the animal 
sufficiently intelligent for this purpose.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


With the right sort of luck you can 
produce a housemaid in less time than 
that, 
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Your natural charm 
is so beautifully accentu- 
ated—when your hair is 
permanently waved by a 
master—trimmed by an ex- 
pert—set by an artist. 


Your skin will look its best 
when cleansed by a Mau- 
rice facial—the right make- 


up deftly applied. 


For many years, Maurice 
has helped lovely women 
enhance their loveliness— 
in the establishment where 
everything is done to bring 
forth and increase your 
beauty—-and_ everything 








perfectly done. 


“Maurice 


574 Fifth Avenue 


near 47th Street 
Phone: Bryant 3411 


New York 









RIGHT THROUGH/ 





The WHISTLER laughs at seaweed, mud 


flats or logs. It's a five-passenger Run- 
about that travels at 30 m.p.h. wherever 
there is five inches or more of water. 
Stable, seaworthy, safe and easy to han- 
dle. Fine for a thrill, for comfort, for 
family use or for commuting. A few still 


available for Southern delivery. Custom 
built at $4350 with 90 h.p. engine. 
Address— 


RICHARD POST 


Sole Distributor of Free Bottom Craft 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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READING AND WRITING 


Literary Rotarians 





HE town, 

these days, is 
full of them. 
You cannot go 
ten yards, on 
any thorough- 
fare, without be- 
ing passed by 


some Rotarian of 
Literature, hur- 
rying to attend a 
luncheon, ban- 
quet, tea, or get- 
together, where 
he may rush 
about from bud- 
dy to buddy, slapping shoulders, crying 
nicknames, and swapping gossip of the 
writing game. I believed for as long 
as possible that they were on for their 
annual convention; and I thought that 
they must run their little span and 
disappear, like automobile shows, six- 
day bicycle races, ice ‘on the pavements, 
and such recurrent impedimenta of 
metropolitan life. But it appears that 
they are to go on and on. Their 
fraternal activities are their livings— 
more, their existences. They are here, 
I fear, to stay. But they will never 
take the place of the horse. 

The members of this benevolent 
order do not wear any such jolly 
paraphernalia as fezzes, plumed hats, 
animals’ teeth, or fringed silk badges 
—or, at least, they have not yet done 
so. But you can spot any one of them 
at a glance. They are all bright and 
brisk and determinedly young. They 
skitter from place to place with a ner- 
vous quickness that suggests the move- 
ments of those little leggy things that 
you see on the surface of ponds, on 
hot Summer days. The tips of their 
noses are ever delicately a-quiver for 
the scent of news, and their shining 
eyes are puckered a bit, with the strain 
of constant peering. Their words are 
quicker than the ear, and spoken al- 
ways in syncopation, from their 
habitually frantic haste to get out the 
news that the Doran people have tied 
up with the Doubleday, Page outfit, 
or that McCall’s Magazine has got a 
new high-pressure editor. Some of 
them are women, some of them are 
men. This would indicate that there 
will probably always be more of them. 

They have, I should judge, the best 
time of any people in the world. Run- 
ning from guild to league to club to 
committee, and round the course 





again, they meet 
only those of 
their kind, only 
those who speak 
their language 
and share their 
interests. ‘They 
see no misunder- 


standing out- 
siders, need listen 
to no_ tedious 
tales of struggle 
and terror and 
injustice. Round 





and round they 
go, ever ™p on 
their toes, giving and receiving hands 
and smiles and cozily intimate words. 
It is all as gay and active and whole- 
some as a figure in the lancers. 


ATURALLY, people so happy 
i cannot keep all their bliss bot- 
tled up inside themselves. It must 
overflow somewhere; and it does, 
baby, it does. Pick up a newspaper (it 
would be just like you to pick up the 
Wall Street Journal and make a fool 
out of me) and there, snug on an in- 
side page, you will find one of the 
jolly brotherhood bubbling away about 
the good times he and his buddies have 
been having. These accounts are called 
diaries or day-books or “Letters from 
a Penman” or “Jottings on a Cuff” 
or “Helling Around with the Booksy 
Folk” or—but no; there is one week- 
ly treat actually headed, ‘Turns 
With a Bookworm,” so you can see 
how much use it is to try to kid their 
titles. Anyway, it doesn’t matter. All 
I wanted to point out is that if a 
compositor, in some moment of 
dreamy confusion, ran any such col- 
umn under the head of “Gleanings 
from Rotary,” he would still keep 
his job. 

These reports are all written in the 
chatty, intimate manner; personality 
must be injected and liveliness, so that 
you shall see that the writer, for all 
his lofty connection with things 
literary, can be just as good company 
as an electrician, say, or a certified 
public accountant. And of what hot 
doings do they tell! From noon to 
morning, theirs is one mad whirl of 
literary gatherings. You and 
wonder, enviously, how they ever stand 
the pace. 


read 


I went to a literary gathering once. 
How I got there is all misty to me, 
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I remember that, on that afternoon, 
I was given a cup of tea which tasted 
very strange. Drowsiness came over 
me, and there was a humming noise in 
my ears; then everything went black. 
When I came to my senses, I was in 
the brilliantly lighted banquet-hall of 
one of the large hotels, attending a 
dinner of a literary association. ‘The 
place was filled with people who 
looked as if they had been scraped 
out of drains. The ladies ran to draped 
plush dresses—for Art; to wreaths of 
silken flowerets in the hair—for Femi- 
ninity; and, somewhere between the 
two adornments, to chain-drive pince- 
nez—for Astigmatism. The gentle- 
men were small and somewhat in need 
of dusting. There were guests of hon- 
or: a lady with three names, who com- 
posed pageants; a haggard gentleman, 
who had won the prize of $20 offered 
by Inertia: a Magazine of Poesy for 
the best poem on the occupation of 
the Ruhr district; and another lady, 
who had completed a long work on 
“Southern Californian Bird-Calls” 
and was ready for play. 


There was apparently some idea of 
seating the guests at various small oval 
tables, but the plan was not followed. 
Instead, there was incessant visiting, 
from table to table. No introductions 
were needed, for each guest wore a 
card with his or her name plainly writ- 
ten upon it, and everybody talked to 
everybody else. And the night hung 
still, to bear the weight of those words 
of who was cleaning up how much in 
the fiction game, or the poetry racket. 


B* pleading a return of that old 
black cholera of mine, I got away 
before the speeches, the songs, and the 
probable donning of paper caps and 
marching around the room in lockstep. 
I looked with deep interest, the next 
morning, for the bookmen’s and book- 
women’s accounts of the event. One 
and all, they declared that never had 
there been so glamourous and brilliant 
a function. You inferred that those 
who had been present would require 
at least a week to sleep it off. They 
wrote of it as they write of every 
other literary gathering—as if it were 
like one of those parties that used to 
occur just before Rome fell. 

From that day to this, I have never 
touched another cup of tea. 


EVER has any member of liter- 
4 ary Rotary been known to have 
a dull time. He meets no writer but 
to love him, no publisher but to praise. 
(Or however it goes, please.) He has 
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44th, you know. 
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“How about a show, Suzanne?” 
“Why, it’s after nine o’clock now, imbecile.” 


“Oh, I mean tomorrow night. 
town tomorrow afternoon for seats.” 


“Why do you ruin your day’s sleep like that? 
Try Bob’s system. First stop, Bascom, just above 


And branches at The Biltmore, Plaza, Savoy- 
Plaza, Vanderbilt, Ambassador, Commodore, 
Belmont, Astor and Murray Hill. 


THEATRE TICKETS, BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL of ART 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Room 7013 New York City 
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Mark T. Wendell’s 
HU-KWA TEA 


di 


A rare flavor of its 
own. Refreshing, stim- 
ulating. The choice of 
those who know and 
can afford the best. 
Order trial tin. 


{ tb. tin, $2.50 
Delivery paid within 300 miles. 
3 oz. trial size tin 
tea caddy, $i 





ee 


' m4 a Mark T. Wendell 
/ Sole Importer 
Dept. 25 
156 STATE ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE 


VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


NEW YORK 


Thirty-jourth Street, East, at Park Avenue 
Announces 


Sunday Evening 
Concerts 
in the DELLA ROBBIA ROOM 


Distinguished Artists 


DINER-DE-LUXE 
$3.00 PER PERSON 


In Addition 


on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday Evenings we are 
having 


Dinner Dances 


in the Della Robbia Room. Dancing 
from 7:00 to 12:00, including Dinner, 
at $3.50 per cover. Music by the Della 


Robbia Orchestra. Evening Dress re- 
quired. 
WALTON H. MARSHALL 


Manager 
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Yi from sunrise till 
ol 9” 
p sunset... 


Spacious apart- 
ments (one to a 
floor) of 11 rooms 
and 4 baths, rent- 
ing from $9000. 
Also a 


Maisonette; and a 


Duplex- 


doctor’s suite. 
Occupancy Au- 
gust. Rentals from 
Oct. Ist. Immediate 
selection advisable. 
Booklet of plans 


upon request, 


DOUGLAS L. 
ELLIMAN & CO. 
Renting Agent 
15 East 49th St. 
Plaza 9200 


Binc & Bina, Inc. 
Builders 





No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 


with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lta. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 

PARIS ROME 


LONDON CAIRO 








yet to have a thin evening. He no 
more knows the meaning of the word 
“boredom” than he does that of the 
word “taste.” 

It is not only the altruism of ef- 
fervescence that causes these scribes to 
share their gaieties with the public. 
There is prestige to be had from these 
accounts. To have written anything, 
whether it be a “Ulysses” or whether 
it be a report of who sat next to whom 
at the P.E.N. Club dinner, is to be 
a writer. And it is nice to be a writer. 
“And what does he do?” “Why, he 
writes.” It is impossible to say it with- 
out shading the voice with awe. There 
is an air to it, a distinction. The 
literary Rotarians have helped us and 
themselves along to the stage where it 
doesn’t matter a damn what you write; 
where all writers are equal. They can 
put precisely the same amount of high 
and sincere excitement into the sen- 
tences “Ernest Hemingway has com- 
pleted another novel” and “Anne Par- 
rish confesses she is having so much 
fun finishing her new book that she 
almost cries when she has to leave her 
desk at bed-time.” Perfectly level, al- 
ways, is the business basis. 

There are other ways than lunch- 
eons, teas, and banquets for the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood to get their 
fun, as well as their coffee and cakes. 
They can organize and run Book 
Weeks, at popular department stores 
(to some ways of thinking, if this 
world were anything near what it 
should be there would be no more 
need of a Book Week than there 
would be of a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children); they 
can appear in book-shops, to shake 
hands with the public, or any portion 
of it; and they can tour the country, 
te talk to the ladies upon what Ford 
Madox Ford said about American 
oysters, and how Fannie Hurst wears 
her hair. In our smaller towns, the 
literary lecturer has practically re- 
placed the seamstress-in-by-the-day. 

An enviable company, these joiners- 
up, with good cheer and appreciation 
for their daily portion. And about 
them always, like the scent of new 
violets, is the sweet and reassuring 
sense of superiority. For, being literary 
folk, they are licensed to be most aw- 
fully snooty about the Babbitts. 

—ConsTANT READER 


MORE BOOKS 
HAVE found 


some amusement 


in the pleasant though rather frow- 
sy little neighborhood adventures which 
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this permanent 
wave is more 


than a wave! 


because it actually leaves 
your hair smoother, glossier, 
lovelier than it ever was be- 
fore. and the wave itself— 
done with an apparatus spe- 
cially created for pierre im 
paris—is so soft and gentle 
that it looks exactly like nat- 
urally wavy hair. 


transformations too — more 
natural than you can imagine! 


EEE DELS LE > 


finger waving, hair tinting, 
shampooing, facial treatments. 
39 west 57th street 


new york plaza 1362 
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They say he’s a man about 
town. What is a man about town, 
my dear?” 


“Oh, a chap who knows all the 
headwaiters and theatre managers. 
Or a man who knows the headwait- 
ers and scoops up his theatre seats at 
that Bascom place just above 
44th... .” 


And branches at The Biltmore, 
Plaza, Savoy-Plaza, Ambassa- 
dor, Vanderbilt, Belmont, Com- 
modore, Astor and Murray Hill 


THEATRE TICKETS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 





























LSO RANS are 
not limited to the race track, 
and it is wise to patronize a 
tailor who is known as a 
leader in his field. 


Ready to Wear and Made to Measure 
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“Where Will We Eat’ 
? 


OON and night the cry 

rises. . growing stronger 
in direct ratio to the mount- 
ing sales of indigestion 
tablets ! 


. But you have only to but- 
tonhole the next ‘‘knowing’’ 
New Yorker and he is very 
likely to wax voluble about 
this very quiet, very different 
sort of restaurant. 


... Where each mouthful of 
end genie by adroit 
French chefs—awakens a new 
— in the eyes of blasé 
imers ....and where the 
tables keep as far apart as 
relatives. Add to your repu- 
tation .. jot down theaddress 
NOW in that littlenotebook. 


HOTEL NEW WESTON 
RESTAURANT 


34 East 501u Street 
Between Park and Madison Avenues 





all occur in Jan Gordon’s “On a 
Paris Roundabout” within a radius of 
some few blocks around a studio off 
the Rue Cherche-Midi, Montparnasse, 
Paris. I like the rabbit Landru, a fierce 
brute who terrorized a shepherd dog 
and the restaurant where he lived and 
the forceful Patronne who finally 
caught him and cooked him. I like 
the shop-people and the anecdotes and 
the appreciative Gordons themselves. 
Mr. Gordon is a good man on smells, 
one of the least honored of the senses, 
and a nice companion for a meal 
whose charms he can catalogue after 
my own heart. He and his wife still 
sit with open-mouthed fondness for 
anything veritably French and redo- 
lent of that strongly individual soil, 
even after their continued residence 
in a Paris studio which would have had 
many drawbacks for the squeamish. 
Sometimes the book reminds me too 
much of my concierge’s den in a 
twelfth century house on the Quai 
Bourbon, sometimes the atmosphere 
grows a touch too pungent with onions 
and people and stew and cheese and 
turpentine. But if I growl, it’s a grate- 
ful and homesick growl, for Mr. Gor- 
don is a sympathetic person and has 
made the whole thing as attractive as 
it seems to any sentimental young 
Francophile setting up uncomfortable 
house on a fine summer morning in 


any old Paris quarter. —N. H. 


BEDTIME 


Put away your blocks, 
Put away your toys; 

Girls, go to sleep— 
Go to sleep, boys. 

Children, hush your talking— 
Children, stop your noise! 


Here’s the squawking kitten, 
Here’s the woolly horse; 
What’s that? Another drink? 
Oh, yes, of course. 
Now be very quiet, 
Don’t even peep. 
Children, stop chattering— 
Hush, and go to sleep. 
—Dorotruy Dow 


AND IS 
[From the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun] 

Miss Ederle is at the Majestic, swim- 
ming in one of the largest tanks ever 
placed on a theatre stage, although she 
declares it looks small to her when com- 
pared to the English Channel. 


Sheffors & 


Snappy Cheese 





Cheese It! 


Don’t you do it. 
Help yourself to that 
Snappy Cheese. Your 
wife or,—will be glad to 
have some too. 

Girls! Always have 
some Shefford Snappy 
Cheese in the Ice Chest. 
Get it at all good deli- 
catessens, grocery stores 
and markets. 


SHEFFORD CHEESE CO 
441 Fulton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














For 


DINNER 


and DANCE 





ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST. 


( Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 
New York 
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Wuy Soak Your Bi 
aK —et AY 
ET ee fed 


By soaping, and soaking, and sopping your 
whiskers you make them lie down like grass 
after a long rain. And then they just 
squeeze in under the razor and straighten 
up when dry. 


Join the merry shavers whose 


Razor Braves Are Never DuLL 


—because they use Z/P-SHAVE. A rapid 
application of this Cream with your finger 
tips—no water, no brush, no rub-in—a 
stroke of the razor, and Z/P!—you're 
shaved. 

No fussing with ‘after’ balms. ZIP- 
SHAVE is so soothing and healing in itself 
that it can be used with excellent results for 
chapped hands. And when used for the 
morning shave, it certainly 


MAKES YOUR FACE SMILE! 


All Good Stores 
Tubes 25c—Giant Tubes 40c 














To DOUBLE the SIZE 
of ANY CLOSET 


..-here is an in- 
genious space-sav- 
ing unit, that slips 
right into your 
present closet and 
brings order out of 
chaos. Used with 
our other clever 
clothing devices it 
creates an ideal 
wardrobe for any 





home. 





IGGAGE 


PHILIP HALL ~~ 
38 East 497TH STREET, New YorK 











f any dimensions 
and arranged as 
you desire 
Write or phone for details 
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AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Uppermost in our mind are: 


Tue Biessinc or Pan, by Lord Dunsany 
(Putnam). Eerie pipings from the hills 
prove irresistible to the ladies of Wold- 
ing. Dunsany’s usual cake with a bit less 
frosting this time. 

Tue Last Post, by Ford Madox Ford (A. 
& C. Boni). The fourth and concluding 
part of the Tietjens saga. A distin- 
guished novel worth all its difficulties. 

NoveMBER NIGHT, by the anonymous au- 
thor of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out” 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Some good work 
more or less wasted on the story of an 
irritating and inconsequential female 
neurotic. 

Cities OF THE PLAIN, by Marcel Proust; 
translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
(A. & C. Boni). The Sodom and 
Gomorrah portions of “A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu.” Proust’s fascination, 
so difficult to define, continued in two 
volumes of ironic and perverse moral 
snobbishness. 


And we still recall with pleasure: 


Tue Ucry Ducuess, by Lion Feuchtwanger 
(Viking). DAYBREAK, by Arthur 
Schnitzler (Simon & Schuster). Cups, 
WanpDs AND Sworps, by Helen Simpson 


(Knopf). SouTHeRN CHARM, by Isa 
Glenn (Knopf). THe GotpEN Ass OF 
Aputetus (Boni & Liveright). <A 


YANKEE PassIONAL; by Samuel Ornitz 
(Boni & Liveright). 


THE CRIME WAVE 


Mystery stories that mystify: 


Tuat DINNER AT BARDOLPH’s, by R. A. J. 
Walling (Morrow). Well-written and 
well-constructed story of the murder of 
a magnate. Recommended. 

Tue Last Trap, by Sinclair Gluck (Dodd, 
Mead). A conventional suburban mys- 
tery story with a double murder. Better 
than the average. 

AMERICAN DETECTIVE Stories and AMERI- 
CAN Mystery Srorips, chosen by Caro- 
lyn Wells (Oxford). Some of the best 
detective and mystery stories from Poe 
down. You have probably read most of 
them. Two volumes, good for a guest- 
room book-shelf. 

THe Portrait INvisisLe, by Joseph Gol- 
lomb (Macmillan). Psychological meth- 
ods of crime detection employed by a 
new kind of sleuth. 

THe Darkest Spot, by Lee Thayer 
(Sears). Murder on Murray Hill, in- 
genious and baffling except to the clever 
Peter Clancy, who has solved many of 
Lee Thayer’s mysteries. 

THE WITNESS AT THE WINpow, by Charles 
Barry (Dutton). Circumstantial evi- 
dence based on an optical illusion. Ought 
to be more interesting than it is. 

Tue CHANGING Roap, by Harold Mac- 
Grath (Doubleday, Doran). In the Op- 
penheim vein, which speaks well for it. 


GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


On a Parts RounpAsout, by Jan Gordon 
(Dodd, Mead). Amiable anecdote and 
incident culled in Parisian byways. 

AvuBREY BEARDSLEY: THE CLOWN, THE 
HARLEQUIN, THE Pierrot or His Ace, by 
Haldane MacFall (Simon & Schuster). 
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CHOICEo 


people in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, of a famous general, of 
the best looking woman ten- 
nis star, of actors like Dustin 
Farnum, of people with titles 
(who do not use their titles) 
—the choice of such people 
is significant. Write for the 
little book telling why they 
choose Forest Hills Inn as a 
place to live! 


FOREST HILLS INN 
Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 
Telephone Boulevard 6290 

















PALM BEACH 
CLOTHES 
for CHILDREN 


Embracing the same smart little 
hand - made models now being 
shown at our Palm Beach Shop. 
Chic 
STRAW HATS 
of Milan and leghorn 
Layettes of exquisite delicacy 
Negligees—Lingerie—Pillows 
MISS L. BROGAN, INC. | 
of New Orleans 
27 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. 
Chicago Palm Beach 
































Y Stadio Apartments 
17 WEST 96 @eNTRAL PARK 
VERY ATTRACTIVE 


LARGE LIVING ROOMS 
Newly Completed Building 


E s 1928 Student Toure. 


CUNARD tourist cabin 


The 
artered tainment. 
Ch Organized oi tesociations. 
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Students Travel Chtes 


SY 554 FIFTH AVE ® 
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sprightly 
entertainment 
to up-to-the-min- 
ute melodies by 
Arnold Johnson’s 
versatile orches- 
tra in the famous 


t % Florentine Grill. 


Dinner ($2.50) 6 to 9 p. m.; 
and after-theatre supper 10 
p- m. till closing. Make reser- 


vations for tonight! 
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PARK CENTRAL 


GRILL 


At this Select Residential Hotel with 


Transient Accommodations 


SEVENTH AVE. 55th to 56th STS. 

















TROUBLES 
WE DON’T 


TALK ABOUT 


By Dr. J. F. Montague 


The Eminent New York Specialist 


One person in every family needs this 
book on a very important phase of 
health which is neglected by most 
people on account of false modesty. 


“Dr. Montague’s book is straightfor- 
ward, ably written... He is a physician 
whose reputation is excellent. Every 
mother ought to read it, for her own 
sake as well as for the welfare of her 
family.""—Boston Transcript. 


If your bookstore cannot supply you, 
we will send direct upon receipt of 
remittance. $2.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
227 S. 6th Street 


Phila., Pa. 











M/ Superfluous 


Hair 


Removed By 


Multiple Electrolysis 
My method is enthu- 
siastically 
by selence, and | = 
you my expert 
sonal and confidential 
attention. 


Write for booklet. 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Consultation free. 


MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 
358 Fifth Ave. Wis. 7889 
Entrance on 34th St. side 

















The story of the most memorable genius 
of the Yellow Book and the Savoy 
and his fantastically brief and tragi- 
career. 

FLemisH Art, by Roger Fry (Brentano). 
A brief critical survey of the more im- 
portant Flemish painters with black and 
white reproductions of a few of their 
works. 

RopesPiIerre’s Rise AND Fat, by G. 
Lenotre (Doran). Psychological probings 
into the eventful life of the Sea Green 
Incorruptible. 

Otives oF Enptess Ace, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford (Harper). How a League 
of Nations, transformed into a world- 
wide federation, might solve the 
complex problems of this distracted 
world. 


Less recent: 


My Lure, by Isadora Duncan (Boni & 
Liveright). Soncs rrom “Now WE Are 
Srx,” by A. A. Milne; music by H. 
Fraser-Simpson; decorations by E. H. 
Shepard (Dutton). Bismarck, by Emil 
Ludwig (Little, Brown). FINANCIAL 
Apvice To A YounG Man, by Merryle 
S. Rukeyser (Simon & Schuster). Ro- 
MANTIC Rascas, by Charles J. Finger 
(McBride). Mostty Mussissippi1, by 
Harold Speakman (Dodd, Mead). 


A LA CARTE--1928 


” ELLO. ... Oh, h’llo, Myr- 
H tle, I was just gonna call 
yup. ... Yeah. Yeah, I 

was just.... I say I was just gonna 
call y’up an’ tellya. Yeah... . Well, 
y’see, it was this egg from Pensauken, 
er Weehawken, er somehawkenerother. 
An’ maybe it wasn’t some swell feed 
too. Lissen, Myrtle, we. . . . Oh, yeah, 
we went to where we usually... . 
Yeah, I know, I saw you but you 
couldn’t see us because we was sittin’ 
back further. . Y’see this bozo 
wanted t’ talk. That’s what ’e says. 
But I was tellin’ ya. . . . Yeah, this 
swell feed. ... Well, we start off with 
Number 17. . . . Gosh, was I hungry! 
. The egg says he likes it fine an’ 
wants some more but I tell ’im act ’is 
age... . Well, then, lemmesee—oh, 
yeah, then we had a big order of 
Number 121—that is, I had 121 an’ 
the bozo has Number 20 with a gob 
of 92 on the side. .. . Well, then we 
each had a shot at that 220-Wednes- 
day speshul, oney me boy friend nearly 
busts a tooth an’ I tell ’im ’e don’t 
know ’is soft stuff as well as ’e thinks 
—Howzat! ... Yeah... . Then— 
lissen Myrtle—we both had Number 
14 to finish off with. ... I say Num- 
ber 14; y’know that creamy stuff they 
keep on the top shelf just as ya come 
in the door. Yeah, an’ then... . 


Drink? Oh, this bird has sompun on ’is 
hip but I oney had cawfee. I says to 
’im, lissen, boy friend, I’m eatin’ this 
week.” 


—RosBeEerT Barry 














in Midnight Blue. 


A New Vogue in Evening Wear. 
Under artificial light this hand- 
some fabric becomes blacker than 
black itself. A richer, deeper, 
purer black. 










With ribbed-silk facing to match 


—the last word in formal attire. 










Special at $65 
(Formerly $85) 


Banks Se 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” Street 
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SMART NEW CADILLACS 
BY THE HOUR 


When perfectly appointed pri- 
vate Cadillacs with courteous 
uniformed chauffeurs are al- 
ways available at $4 an hour, 
what folly to be bothered with 


one’s own motor! 


Shopping rates are but $3 an hour 


Y 


102 WEST 50th STREET 
CIRCLE 7210 
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N EW YORK is privileged to have the first 
showing anywhere in the world of the 
new Knotted Rug by Whittall, a rug which is 
acknowledged to represent the first genuine 
advancement in rug weaving since 1805. 


of color and design, the Knotted Rug by Whit- 
tall is entirely new. The fabric is of the most 
enduring lustrous wool yarn knotted closely to 
permit of fine design; the pile extra deep or 
closely sheared; with a natural sheen of special 
beauty. In this distinctive fabric can be inter- 
preted designs to fit into any modern decorative 


In type of fabric construction and flexibility 








A NEW ART 


Knotte d Rugs 
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WH 










problem; Aubusson, Savonerie, early Ameri- 
can, English, designs by the brothers Adam; 
Persian, Indian, Turkish, Chinese, Arabic and 
modern French, as well as new American tradi- 
tions to be sponsored by Whittall. Especially 
beautiful are plain rugs in the new colors. 
Moreover, special rugs for any size or color 
combination can be quickly executed. 


In price, room sizes range from $345.00. 
Small rugs as low as $85.00. 


The Knotted Rug by Whittall is on exhibit no- 
where else in the world except at the new Whit- 
tall Salon, 5 East 57th Street, New York. 
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ae CI OO OM, INSTEAD OF SHIVERING 
; | THROUGH THE WINTER HERE 


| plese behind — with snowcaps far enough 
away for picturesqueness. The sapphire doormat of 
the Mediterranean spread in front Roads smooth as silk, 
gay with the swiftest motors known to man. Tiny villages 
perched in the hills like birds’ nests...And down along the 
Cote d'Azur, those jewelled towns whose names have made 
smart history Cannes, Juan-les-Pins, Monte Carlo! 


~ If you adore tennis, golf, yachting, bathing, dancing, 
clothes, jewels, the risk and lure of playing for high stakes 
—if you adore the thrill of life that sweeps from one ex- 
treme to the other, always at high tension under a sky 
fiercely blue, with flowers all about and air vital as only 
mountains married to the sea can make it—If you hate 
winter, mud, grime, clouds, melancholy —4ere you are! 
The Riviera atmosphere of luxury and chic may begin in 
New York—if you cross “the longest gangplank in the 
world” to the white decks of the France, the Paris or the 
lle de France... Five days over... Three hours by boat-train 
from Le Havre to Paris. Overnight, the Cote d'Azur. 


Jreneh Line 


Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist 
Office, or write direct to 19 State St., New York City 
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